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THE LADY SUPERIOR. 



CHAPTER I. 

" 'nniS impossible, sir, quite impossible. If 
■*- there were more travellers, I might 
manage it; but just for one, I can't. Be- 
sides, I should not get a man to move out 
such a night." 

"But a private conveyance — surely you 
can get me some sort of a trap. After all, 
it is only a matter of three miles to Lan- 
garth," pleaded the traveller, in a weak, 
feverish tone of eagerness. 

" If it were but half a mile, I couldn't lay 
my hand on a driver — all the world's at 
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Kitty Pritchard's wedding ; and then such a 
night as it is 1 You had better turn in, sir, 
and let my good woman get you a comfort- 
able bit of supper, and to-morrow you can 
start as early as you will. The coach leaves 
at six/' 

The man thus addressed seemed to hesi- 
tate a moment, then muttering between his 
teeth, " To-morrow 1 — with me it has ever 
been to-morrow ! This thing shall be done 
to-night, so help me God !" He turned to 
the innkeeper, saying, 

*^ Mix me a glass of strong grog ; Til do it 
on foot." 

The man looked literally aghast, exclaim- 
ing, 

"Impossible, sir! You don't know the 

country. The snow is ten feet deep in 
places. You'll lose your way." 

" Hold your peace; man, and do as I bid 
you. There is a beaten track from here to 
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Langarth. I knew it well long before you 
came to the place." And leaving the pas- 
sage where the discussion had taken place, 
he walked slowly into the lighted bar- 
room, seated himself at a table, and waited 
for the host to carry out his order. 

But the Welshman was slow in doing so, 
being rather occupied in watching the 
stranger. He was a man somewhat above 
the average height, and, as he threw his 
slouch felt hat upon the table, a mass of 
dark brown hair fell in confusion over his 
brow, shading a face thin and pale from 
suffering, with features sharp and refined as 
a sick woman's. His lips, half hidden by a 
thick beard and moustache, were deadly 
white. The only living thing in the face 
was a pair of great hazel eyes, which re- 
minded one of nothing so much as of a stages 
at bay. 

" He's mad I quite mad !" muttered thQ 

b2 



4 THE LADY SUPBRIOB. 

Welshman, as he proceeded to mix the 
grog. But once more he stayed his hand, 
and opened his eyes wide with astonishment, 
as the traveller, unfastening the clasp of the 
large- Spanish cloak which entirely en- 
veloped his figure, exposed to view the head 
of a little child, resting asleep on his 
shoulder. The hood had fallen back, so 
that nothing hid the baby-face, flushed and 
smiling in its innocent repose. One little 
bare hand clasped tightly, as if for support, 
the velvet collar of its father's coat. So 
it lay, this two yearling child, like a red 
rose-bud blossoming in mid-winter, 

** Surely, sir, surely you have no thought 
of carrying that infant along with you such 
a night as this — ^it is madness for yourself; 
but for it, as a good Christian, I must 
protest.*' 

"You good Christians are somewhat 
given to protesting," answered the traveller 
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with a marked sneer. **Find me a trap 
— it seems to me that would be more to the 
purpose." 

" But, my good sir, I tell you I haven't a 
driver." 

"And yourself?" 

"Myself! And who's to mind my busi- 
ness? The men will come home drunk 
from the wedding — and, for the matter of 
that, ^ the women too — and between them 
they'll scare my wife out of her senses. Im- 
possible — quite impossible, good sir !" 

" Then hold your tongue, and leave me 
to go my own way, without further refer- 
ence to your Christianity ; it's not of the 
sort I like. Give me my grog, and let it be 
hot and strong." 

The innkeeper moved away with uplifted 
hands, muttering audibly, 

" If evil comes of it, I have done my 
duty." 
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The traveller heard the words, and a 
strange smile of mingled bitterness and con- 
tempt flitted across his face; but his only 
answer was a long, silent kiss on the sleep- 
ing child's fair brow. 

A few minutes later and the Welshman 
re-appeared with a steaming glass of hot 
brandy and water ; he placed it on the table 
and retreated. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed ; the str^anger was standing at the 
bar, his cloak once more wrapped round 
him, hiding his burden, and his hat drawn 
low down upon his brow. He threw a 
shilling down before his host, and with a 
quiet " good night " turned away, lifted the 
latch, and was out in the bleak Winter night, 
striding across the untrodden snow, and 
breasting the north wind, which swept down 
fierce and pitiless from the Welsh mountains ; 
and the innkeeper, pocketing his shilling, re- 
tired, rubbing his hands, to his cozy bit of 
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supper before the blazing kitchen fire, say- 
ing angrily to his wife, as he cut himself a 
huge slice of fat bacon, 

^' The man is stark mad ; he would have 
had me drive him over to Langarth .this 
evening I I did my best to stop him, God 
knows I — a man can only do his duty. And 
with that child, too T* 

**A child, David! — you never told me 
there was a child. You should not have let 
him go ; listen to the wind." 

** And how was I to prevent him ? I do 
think you women are about the most un- 
reasonable creatures the Lord Almighty 
made I Talk to you of a child, and all the 
world must bow down before it. FU be 
bound, now, you'd have me harness Jack 
and run after the crazed man and his 
child r 

"It is but three miles to Langarth," said 
the woman, apologetically. 
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"The beast could never stand against 

4 

such a wind, I tell you 1" and, rising irritably, 
he left the room. 

The wife heard his steps crossing the 
yard in the direction of the stable, and 
waited the result. In five minutes her hus- 
band re-appeared, threw himself into his 
elbow-chair, drew a short clay pipe out of 
his pocket, and began smoking vigorously. 

" It's simple madness 1" he ejaculated at 
last. "I don't know the fellow — he's no- 
thing to me. / couldn't help the coach 
breaking down at my door ; it's not reason- 
able to suppose I could. Fm not respon- 
sible for another man's acts, thank God!" 
And with that philosophical reflection he 
gave his wife to understand that self had 
gained the mastery. 



CHAPTER 11. 

""VrOW, Betsy, sweep the hearth, and, 
■^^ when you have washed up the tea- 
things, you may come and read a chapter." 

" Yes, mistress," answered the little maid- 
servant, disappearing into the lower regions 
with the tea-tray. 

From a large bag hanging beside her on 
the arm of her elbow-chair, Mrs. Mordaunt 
drew forth her knitting, and her fingers 
moved with a rapid, mechanical regularity, 
while the stern, immovable features of the 
Scotchwoman left one in doubt as to 
whether any power of thought, any possible 
feeling, moved the subtle mephanism of her 
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inner nature. A colder, harder face and 
figure than Widow Mordaunt's (as she was 
commonly called in Langarth) it would be 
difficult to realize. Erect and unbending 
she sat in her arm-chair, her black stuff 
dress falling in straight, ungraceful folds 
around her, unrelieved by any whiteness, 
the silk kerchief folded across her bosom 
being of the same sombre hue. The face, 
which might once have been florid, was now 
deadly pale, as if all generous blood had 
long since been dried up in veins and heart. 
The overhanging eyebrows and high cheek- 
bones formed, as it were, deep cavities, out 
of which shone forth two merciless grey 
eyes, dear and cold as, steel. The scant 
white hair was drawn tightly back from the 
colourless brow; a narrow band of black 
velvet serving to keep all stray locks in due 
order beneath a cap somewhat resembling 
what we usually call a mob-cap. 
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The room in which Mrs. Mordauut sat was 
in harmony with its occupant — as rooms 
generally are. Stiff mahogany chairs, with 
black horse-hair bottoms, were ranged sym- 
metrically against the wall, and a sofa to 
match, which seemed made for anything but 
comfort. The only bright thing in the 
whole room was the fire on the hearth, with 
the great tabby cat quietly dozing away her 
life in front of it. The click of Widdw 
Mordaunt's needles alone broke the silence 
of that Winter's night, until slowly opening 
the door, the maid re-appeared, took from 
a shelf a large family Bible, and seating her- 
self at some little distance from the widow, 
began slowly turning over the leaves, to 
find the place at which she had left off the 
previous evening. While thus occupied, she 
ventured to remark, 

" Ks an awful night outside, mistress." 

" Is it snowing again, Betsy ? " 
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" Yes, mistress ; since the wind has fallen 
the snow is coming down very heavy." 

" It's the Lord's will, storm or hail, fair 
weather or foul ; be grateful, girl, that you 
have the privilege of a Christian roof to 
shelter you ; remember the dire corruption 
of your nature, your unconverted state, and 
marvel at His goodness." 

"Yes, sure, mistress," answered Betsy, a 
a look of terror gradually overspreading her 
good-natured but common-place face. 

" That is well," retorted the widow ; " now 
begin to read." 

Obedient, the girl turned to the open 
page, and stammeringly, half spelling out 
her words, read from the sacred volume. 
Strange, the story for that evening's reading 
was that tale of earthly love, told with such 
tender pathos, such rare simplicity, in which 
we learn how Jacob served for Rachel four- 
teen long years, " And they seemed unto 
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him but a few days, for the love he had for 
her." 

Oh I poetry of human nature I Patriarchs 
of old knew well your power, and, knowing 
it, bowed down before it, as before some- 
thing holy. 

Suddenly Betsy stopped short, and 
even Mrs. Mordaunt dropped her knitting 
and listened, for it seemed to them both 
as if they had heard the opening of the 
wicket-gate at the bottom of the little gar* 
den, and hurried muffled steps treading the 
narrow snow-path to the house. Another 
minute, and a sharp clear knocking at the 
cottage door told them they were not mis- 
taken. 

"Who can it be, mistress, at this hour 
and on such a night?" asked Betsy, in a low^ 
frightened voice. 

Without answering her, Mrs. Mordaunt 
rose, and, going into the little passage, called 
out sternly, 
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" This is no hostelry, but a lone widow's 
house. Whoever ye be, depart in peace. 
The inn is but a few yards further up the 
village ; there ye will find food and shelter." 

" Mother, I am your son — open to me." 

Hoarse was the voice that gave utterance 
to the words, while the hard breathing, as 
of a man utterly exhausted, fell distinctly on 
the ear. A moment's dead silence, a sort 
of convulsive movement, a struggle for 
mastery, and the widow answered, 

" George Mordaunt, have you come home 
in penitence ?" 

" I have come home to die. God judge 
between us, mother !" 

The last words were scarcely audible, and 
Mrs. Mordaunt, as if moved by some in- 
visible power, not her own free will, dre^ 
the bolt, the door flew back, and the 
traveller we saw at the inn, now covered 
with snow, staggered like a drunken man 
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across the threshold, and, as if the bourn 
were reached, the journey ended, sank to 
the ground at his mother's feet. No word 
of welcome parted her thin, stern lips 
— a very Nemesis she looked as she gazed 
upon the prodigal come home. A rare pic- 
ture that — the half-open door, the dark 
night out beyond, the dimly-lighted passage, 
the trembling girl, the fallen man, and that 
strange mother I 

Suddenly there arose a cry, a wail, which, 
like an electric shock, startled the widow 
into action. Betsy sprang forward, ex- 
claiming, 

" Oh ! mistress, it's a baby 1" 

** Silence, girl! George Mordaunt, do 
you hear me ? Rise, prostrate yourself be- 
fore God, not man !" 

No answer, only a violent struggling move- 
ment beneath the great travelling-cloak, and 
a piteous cry of " Papa ! papa 1" 
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Ah ! she trembles now, that stern woman ; 
a cold fear is creeping over her, and the 
voice which speaks once more is somewhat 
softer. 

"Betsy, bring a light." And, stooping, 
she attempts to unclasp the cloak. It falls 
back, and with it the slouch hat, and the 
mother, looking upon her son| sees that in 
his face which causes her to kneel down 
hastDy and raise the fallen head in her arms. 
A thin stream of blood was oozing forth 
from the half-open mouth, staining the face 
and hands of the little child, whose arms 
were still twined round its father's neck. 

" George, my son, speak to me. I for^ve 
you, as I hope to be forgiven I" 

Too late, too late I The little child alone 
makes answer — " Papa I papa I" Drop the 
veil — another life has opened — George Mor- 
daunt stands before a higher Judge ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

^/TIHERE were groups of men and women 
/ -*- in the streets of Langarth, and in front 
of every cottage door, the morning after 
the events related in our last chapter, and 
every face was turned inquiringly in the 
direction of Widow Mordaunt's house. It 
stood a little back from the main street, and 
had a garden in front, its superiority over 
its neighbours betokening that its owner 
was in easy circumstances. This morning 
the blinds were closely drawn down, and a 
strange, solitary stillness overhung the place. 

At last the curious were rewarded ; the 
front door opened, and the clergyman of 
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the parish and his wife appeared ; the latter 
was holding a child in her arms, but the 
little creature, muffled up in a large Scotch 
plaid, was quite invisible to the many pairs 
of eyes fixed upon her. Rapidly Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnott passed through their flock, the 
men touching their hats respectfully, the 
women dropping low curtseys ; for Langarth, 
buried in the Welsh mountains, retained a 
certain primitive simplicity. 

As they neared the Parsonage, a decent- 
looking young man stepped forward, and 
accosting Mr. Arnott said, 

^^Is it true, sir, that George Mordaunt 
came home last night, and fell dead at his 
own mother's feet ?' 

" It is, alas I only too true, Wilson," an- 
swered Mr. Arnott. *^ He must have come 
all the way from Capel Curig on foot, 
carrying his child ; more than this I cannot 
tell you. A posUmortem examination will 
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be held on him to-morrow morning. Did 
you know George Mordaunt ?" 

" Yes, indeed I did, sir, and a better boy 
never lived, if his mother hadn't bothered 
him so." 

"Well, he is past all troubling now. 
Good morning, Wilson." 

Mr. Amott hurried on to join his wife, 
who had already reached the parsonage 
gate, and, slackening her pace as her hus- 
band approached, she looked up anxiously 
into his face, saying, 

"What did you tell them, Arthur?" 

"Only what they already knew — that 
George Mordaunt had come home, bringing 
his child, and was dead ; they can wait for 
the sequel." 

" Yes, indeed they can," answered his 
wife ; and without further parley, she ran 
upstairs, and, pushing open the door of a 
room commonly called the nursery, entered. 

c2 
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It was simply, almost meanly furnished, 
yet there was an indescribable air of homQ 
about it. It boasted at the present moment 
only two occupants — a boy of about eight 
years old, who leant against the high steel 
fender, reading so intently that he failed 
to hear his mother enter, until roused by 
the glad cry, " Mamma ! mamma I" which 
proceeded from the lips of a little girl of 
three years old, who, seated in a low chair 
beside the fire, was breakfasting daintily 
from a bowl of bread and milk in her lap. 
She was the very picture of a well-cared-for 
child, fresh from her morning bath— the 
fair hair, soft and glossy, the warm Winter 
frock and snowy pinafore, the odour of 
sweet milk filling the air, and the bright 
firelight — such a cosy nursery scene I Some 
thought like this must have crossed Mrs. 
Arnott^s mind as she entered with the little 
nameless stranger in her arms. 
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**Good morning, children;* she said; 
drawing a chair close to the fire, and seat- 
ing herself, she threw off her bonnet, and 
at the same time removed the plaid from 
around her burden. 

Ralph and Sibyl Amott, after responding 
to their mother^s greeting, watched her in 
silent astonishment, which did not decrease 
when they saw the little creature lying so 
helplessly in her arms, just as she had tak^n 
her, half-dressed and screaming, away from 
Betsy, whose rude efforts at kindness had 
tended rather to excite than quiet the child, 
who seemed to know but one cry, " Papa, 
papa!" pronounced with a little short 
foreign accent, which fell strangely and 
pitifully on the unaccustomed ear* Now 
she lay back exhausted, the heavy tears still 
hanging on her long black lashes, the little 
olive face flushed and feverish, the short, 
dark, curly hair in wild disorder, half hiding 
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the baby face. Tenderly, with motherly 
hand, Mrs. Amott swept back the jetty 
locks, and gathering the child closer to 
her, began gently rubbing the small, bare, 
cold feet. 

^^ Mamma,'' said Ralph at last, ^'what a 
dark baby! Who is she, and where did 
you find her ?" 

"I found her in a house of mourning, 
Ralph," answered his mother, sadly — "fa- 
therless, and, I fear, motherless. She need- 
ed care, and so I brought her home." 

"But why is she so like a gipsy baby?'* 
asked the boy. 

" Because I think her mother must have 
been French or Italian, Ralph; the few 
words she says are certainly French. Poor 
child, poor child 1" and involuntary tears 
filled Mrs. Arnott's eyes. 

"Itti girl, eat Sibyl's bread-and-milk," 
broke in the fair-haired little girl, holding 
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out in her white chubby hands the china 
bowl containing her small breakfast. 

" That is well, my darling,'* answered the 
mother, turning a proud bright smile upon 
her daughter. " I daresay you are right, 
Sibyl ; she may be hungry ;" and she put 
the bowl to the child's lips, whose first im-^ 
pulse was to turn away ; bat nature is all- 
powerful, and the fragrant milk touching 
the parched, feverish lips, once tasted, was 
almost greedily drunk. 

Ralph and Sibyl watched her with that 
strange look of mingled curiosity and won-» 
der with which children examine each 
other, especially when an interloper appears 
likely to encroach on their own territory. 

** Mamma,'' said Ralph at last, "whose 
little girl is she ?" 

" I believe her to be Widow Mordaunt'ff 
grandchild, Ralph," answered his mother, 

" Oh I And has she asked you to take 
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care of her because she is so old ?" continued 
the boy, seriously. 

"Not exactly, Ralph/* answered Mrs. 
Arnott; "but Mrs. Mordaunt is in great 
trouble. Her son, this poor little girVs 
father, died last night ; and she seemed so 
desolate, so forsaken, and was crying so 
piteously, I brought her home to warm and 
comfort her." 

The child, as if she understood what was 
being said, smiled up in Mrs. Arnott*s face ; 
and then, seeing Ralph's earnest eyes fixed 
upon her, looked steadily at him, tossed 
back her little head, and broke into a half- 
pleased, half-shy laugh. 

" I am glad you brought her, mamma,*' 
said Ralph. " How pretty she is ! — how 
bright her eyes are ! You say her father is 
dead ; where then is her mother ?" 

" Dead too, I fear, Ralph, or she would 
not have parted from so young a child." 
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" Dead — all dead r repeated the boy ; 
" then she will never be petted and loved as 

Sibyl is r 

" Never, I am afraid," answered his mo- 
ther, sadly. 

" Poor little girl 1" said Ralph ; and half 
timidly he stroked her cheek. 

She looked at him seriously for a minute, 
then a bright smile broke over the little 
face, and she held out her arms towards 
him. 

^^ Mamma, I think she would like to come 
to me," said Ralph, flushing up with pleas- 
ure born of a certain sense of conquest; 
*' will you give her to me ?" 

^' I am afraid of making her cry again, 
Ralph," answered Mrs. Arnott. ''Better 
let me dress her, and make her comfortable 
first. Look in the wardrobe, and bring me 
Sibyl's black frock of last year, a pinafore, 
and some socks." 
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The boy obeyed — ^he was evidently his 
mother's right hand. Quickly, with deft 
motherly gentleness, Mrs. Arnott washed 
and dressed the little stranger. As she 
did so, she noticed a gold chain round her 
neck, from which hung pendent a locket. 
" This may be useful," she thought. And 
unclasping the chain, she carefully put it 
into her pocket. 

*' Mamma, she is the very prettiest little 
girl I have ever seen I'' exclaimed Ralph. 
" Please give her to me. You will come, 
won't you, little Brownie ?" 

His voice and manner were so persuasive- 
that though the child did not understand his 
words, making answer only in short sylla- 
bles, lisped in a foreign tongue, still her 
smile and spring towards him were proofs 
suflScient of her willingness to accept his 
invitation ; seeing which, Mrs. Arnott, hear- 
ing her husband's call, placed her in Ralph's 
arms, saying. 
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"Ring if she cries, and either I will 
come, or send nurse.'* And she left the 
three children together. " Well," she said,. 
" where are you going, Arthur ?" For Mr. 
Amott was standing in the little hall, ready 
accoutred for a long day of out-door 
work, such as not unfrequently fell to hia 
lot His man-of-all-work was pacing up 
and down the gravel walk, holding by the 
bridle a strong Welsh pony, as serviceably 
inclined as his master. 

" Where am 1 going, Mary ? Why, ta 
Capel jCurig, where the coach broke down, 
to trace, if I can, the place from whence 
George Mordaunt came, and thus obtain 
some clue to his history; otherwise I am 
afraid it will go hard with the poor child 
upstairs. Widow Mordaunt's Christianity is 
not of a forgiving or tender nature, to say 
the least of it." 

" Do you mean to say, Arthur, you think 
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she will refuse to receive Ber own son's 
orphan child ?" asked Mrs. Amott. 

** I think it will be necessary to prove that 
the little one is her son's lawfully begotten 
child. I doubt if she will compromise the 
matter ; and at present she positively denies 
that he was ever married/' 

" Here is a clue, perhaps/' said his wife, 
and, taking the chain out of her pocket', she 
placed it in Mr. Arnott's hands. He opened 
the locket, and found within it two locks of 
hair entwined — one brown, the other black, 
and, on a scroll uniting them, the initials 
♦* G. H." 

. ** This is almost worthless — a mere lover's 
fancy," he said. " Still take care of it, it is 
better than nothing. Now I must be off. I 
<^nnot but think he must have had luggage of 
some sort, by means of which we shall easily 
clear away all mystery. Good-bye, wife, I 
4shall probably be home late. Take care of 
yourself." 
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*'The recommendation is one which it 
rather behoves me to give you," said Mrs. 
Arnott, as she raised her face to take the 
farewell kiss, without which husband and 
wife never parted; and then she accom- 
panied him to the door, watched him mount 
and ride away, as she had done a hundred 
times since he brought her a bride to his 
lonely parsonage in the Welsh mountains. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T T was late when Mr. Amott returned to 
-■- the Parsonage. Sibyl and the littlfe 
Brownie^ as Ralph had christened her, had 
long since fallen asleep, nestling side by side 
in the same crib. Ralph alone, as his 
mother's companion, awaited his father be- 
side the parlour fire. The elder, indeed 
for some years the only child, he had early 
been promoted to this privilege, when Mr. 
Amott's parish duties took him long distances, 
necessitating whole days of absence ; and so 
the boy had grown thoughtful and serious, 
more so of late than his parents approved. 
There was little or no companionship in the 
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village, and now, in his ninth year, they 
felt he needed to mix with lads of his own 
age, as well as to enter upon a more regular 
course of study. Some talk had arisen 
lately of sending him to school, but the 
mother put off the evil day as long as she 
could, and Mr. Arnott himself was loth to 
press the matter; he was satisfied that 
Ralph was fairly equal to other boys of his 
age, and he knew that the physical strength 
he was daily gaining in the brisk atmosphere 
of the mountains would be worth more to 
him in the future than any proficiency in 
Greek or Latin; and certainly a sturdier, 
healthier lad it would have been difficult to 
find. He was tall for his age, with strong, firm 
limbs, a head well set upon broad, sloping 
shoulders. Fair by nature, his complexion 
was of a healthy brown, from exposure to 
all weathers; his features were somewhat deli- 
cate, but by no means effeminate, on the 
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contrary, there was promise of great power 
in the firm-set mouth and chin ; large^ blue, 
lustrous eyes, bold and true, and a fair mass 
of wavy hair, the crowning glory of his moth- 
er's heart. 

Yes, he was a lad to be proud of, and if 
ever fear for his future crossed his parents* 
hearts — they put it away, it seemed impos- 
sible that any great evil should befall their 
boy ; physically, and, they hoped, morally 
strong, he would fight the great battle of life, 
and come forth one of the few conquerors 
in the strife. How many have dreamed 
that dream, how few have realized it ! 

The evening in question, to while away 
the time, Mrs. Amott proposed a game of 
chess ; but it was not a success — ^both players 
were preoccupied with other thoughts. At 
last Mrs. Amott exclaimed, 

" Oh I Ralph, how could you make that 
move ? See, I must checkmate you.** 
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''Mamma, it is no use, I cannot play to- 
night. I wish papa would come home.*' 
And leaving the table, he threw himself into 
his father's arm-chair, while his mother put 
away the rejected chessmen. 

''Mamma,'' suddenly exclaimed Ralph, 
*'why was Mrs. Mordaunt angry with her 
son ? — and why do you think she will not 
take little Brownie home ?" 

" I do not know ihe rights of the story, 
Ralph. I believe she was over-strict, so 
that George Mordaunt rebelled, and ran 
away some ten years ago. Mrs. Mordaunt, 
not knowing if he was married, thinks her- 
self justified in refusing to acknowledge the 
chUd." 

" And he died, and never told even her 
name," said Ralph. 

*' Yes," answered his mother ; " but per- 
haps papa will set it all right when he comes 
home." 

VOL. I. D 
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^^At all events, she can be called 
Brownie.'' 

His mother laughed, and was about to 
answer him, when the sound of a horse's 
tread on the gravel walk made her pause, 
take up the lamp, and, followed closely by 
Ralph, go out into the hall and unbar the 
front door, just as Mr. Amott, dismounting, 
gave the reins to the man, who, also on the 
watch, was ready at hand. 

" Give him a double feed to-night, John ; 
he has had hard work, and if he is only 
half as tired as I am, needs it." 

"All right, master; good evening to 
you." 

" Good night, John," and the master en- 
tered by the open door, through which the 
bright firelight streamed a glad welcome, 
while the man tramped slowly towards the 
stable, talking the while cheerily to the tired 
pony. 
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Mr. Amott threw himself, with a sigh of 
weary relief, into his arm-chair, and, leaning 
back, shaded his eyes with his hand, while 
his wife hurried the preparations for his 
supper, Ralph helping, or rather hindering, 
for he was watching his father, ansdous, yet 
not daring to question. 

" Now, Arthur, will you come ?" said his 
wife. 

Mr. Arnott rose, and moved towards the 
supper-table. As he did so, his eyes fell on 
Ralph, whose eager look of inquiry made 
him pause and say, 

" Well, my boy, what do you want ?" 

" Brownie, papa — is she only Brownie ?" 

Mr. Arnott looked puzzled, but his wife 
explained. 

" It is a shame to question you when you 
are so tired, but Ralph and I are very anxi- 
ous to hear the result of your inquiries, and 
know the name Mte may really give the 

d2 
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little girl upstairs. Brownie reminds one 
rather too much of fairies and elves for 
these very matter-of-fact days." 

Mr. Arnott answered slowly, but sadly, 

'* I know nothing^ absolutely nothing. He 
whom she called * father ' brought no lug- 
gage with him, and left the inn on foot* 
He came from Chester — that is all I have 
ascertained. Now, Ralph, go to bed, and 
in your prayers remember the fatherless.'* 

He laid his hand on the boy's head, and, 
as he kissed the fair open brow, his eyes 
grew dim thinking of the orphan child, 
alone and nameless. Balph obeyed reluc- 
tantly, and, as the door closed upon him, 
Mrs. Arnott said, 

" Now, Arthur, come and eat your sup- 
per; you are worn out, and you will see 
things in a brighter light, perhaps, when 
you have strengthened the inner man." 

Her husband shook his head sadly. 
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" There is but one way of looking at it, 
Mary, I fear," he answered. 

" There are always two ways," replied his 
more buoyant wife, " if we will only take 
the trouble of looking for the other ;" and 
therewith she placed her husband's plate 
before him, poured out his tea, hovered 
around him, and, talking of little parish 
matters, cheered him as only a loving wo* 
man can whose whole heart and soul lie in 
her home — ^in the fulfilment of those little 
noiseless duties of tender love and deep de- 
votion to those whom God has given her. 
Extraneous duties may come to her, but 
they are and remain extraneous. Home 
and home virtues, husbands and children, 
brothers and sisters, let them be served 
first ; then, with enlarged sympathies, and 
increased powers for good, we may extend 
our helping hands to those needy ones be- 
yond the charmed circle. Men seek for 
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rest, for forgetfulness Id the world and its 
dissipations, in the wine-cup, on the race- 
course, until, weary and dissatisfied, they 
turn at last to home. Let women then 
beware, from henceforth the power for good 
or evil is in their hands. They need no 
legislative rights, if they will but wield with 
wisdom the wand of gentleness and the 
sceptre of love. And, unknown to herself, 
which perhaps added not a little to their 
value, Mrs. Arnott possessed these qualifica- 
tions in no ordinary degree. ^ 
The result was a home replete with hap- 
piness. The wife, obedient to the husband 
as her head, asked and obtained from others 
what she herself gave ; loving him above all 
things, the service was not hard, for it was 
undivided. Her children were dear to her, 
as children must ever be to mothers, and 
she cared for and loved them well; but 
they were never firsts and they knew it* 
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Arthur Arnott never felt the pang of being 
cast on one side, even though it were for 
his own children. Let him come in when 
he would, at any hour of the day or nighty 
joyful or sad, weary with labour, or buoy- 
ant from the fresh air and the sense of ac- 
complished duties, the companion God had 
given him was there, ever ready with her. 
sympathy, her smiles, her glad welcome, to 
make the thought of the home he was 

« 

entering worth all the world to him. 

"Ah I that is all very well for a parson's 
wife in an out-of-the way place," I hear 

many of my readers say — women of the 

I 

world, whose homes (can I desecrate the 
name ?), gorgeous as palaces, are little bet- 
ter than places of shelter for their possessors. 
Then there are those weary, heavy-laden 
women with a multiplicity of tangled duties, 
from amidst which they can in no way dis- 
tmguish the leading thread, and who go 
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shuffling along, pulling first this way, then 
that, adding hourly to the discomfort of 
those to whom they should be as ^^ minister- 
ing angels/' Again, there are those who 
with motherhood lose all the qualifications 
of the wife. Home becomes one vast nur- 
sery or school, of which the father is the 
stern master, whose life is one long sacrifice 
of self, whose dream of happiness and com- 
panionship lies shattered in the past. And 
men need to be good — ay, very good men, 
who can resist to the end the demoralising 
effects of such homes. No marvel they 
sneer at "women's missions," when they 
realise daily, almost hourly, the powerless- 
ness of such women to fulfil those little 
duties lying within their reach. 

Not till Mr. Arnott was seated in his arm- 
chair by the fire, and his wife had taken her 
place on a low stool at his feet, did she 
recur to the previous topic of conversation. 
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'* Well, Arthur, what shall you do ?"" 
"I have been thinking/' he answered 
slowly, ^^ and cannot decide. I have made 
inquiries concerning George Mordaunt, and 
this is a brief summary of what I have 
heard : Quite a child, he came to Lan- 
garth with his mother, a Scotch minister's 
widow. He was as handsome a lad as one 
could wish to see, and grew up a pro* 
mising young man, with great animal spirits, 
free-handed and open-hearted, but thwarted 
and kept in subjection by his mother, who 
had her own ideas of bringing-up, her own 
notions of right and wrong, and would re- 
cognise no others. She intended him to 
follow in his father's steps, and, on his 
attaining the proper age, sent him to Aber- 
deen. But the boy's previous education 
had not been such as to fit him for a Uni- 
versity life; he found himself below par 
among the young men of his own age. Hb 
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pride received a shock ; but, acting on a 
peculiariy ardent temperament, it had the 
effect of rousing his energy and talents. He 
worked from henceforth as on^ determined 
to win, and he won scholarships and high 
meed of praise from his professors. 

In the meantime, his mother looked on, 
cold and calm — ** he was doing his duty, it 
was well;" but when one day he stood 
before her and told her he could not carry 
out her wishes, that he felt no calling for 
the ministry, she stared at him in utter 
astonishment, and would neither listen to 
him nor believe it possible he could refuse 
the career she had marked out for him. 
She treated it at first as a young man's 
whim, but when days and weeks passed by, 
and George still persisted in choosing 
another profession, she told him plainly that 
she had promised him to the Lord, and if he 
would not fulfil her vow, he was no son of 
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hers ; from that day she would disown hifd. 
It seems the young man used every possible 
argument, and strove, though in vain, to 
soften his mother and bend her wHL The 
struggle continued for months, and the only 
answer Widow Mordaunt vouchsafed ta 
make him was ever the same — * I vowed a 
vow unto the Lord, and must keep it/ At 
last, weary, doubtless, of the strife, one day- 
George Mordaunt disappeared, and until 
last night has never been seen or heard of 
since. Imagine, therefore, Mrs. Mordaunt'^ 
surprise and horror at the new light which 
dawned upon her. Her son dead at her 
feet, without one word of explanation, and 
a child, of whose existence she had been in 
utter ignorance, clinging about his neck. 
Naturally she asks who and where is the 
mother ?" 

" I understand that," replied Mrs. Arnott ; 
*'but I do not allow that she need therefore 
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pfesume evil, and refuse the shelter of her 
roof to a helpless infant/* 

*** Prove the child to be lawfully be- 
gotten, and I will do my duty by her; 
otherwise there is the workhouse/ These 
were her words this morning," answered 
Mr. Arnott. 

"And you cannot prove it?" said his 
wife. 

"So far, no. The mother, if she is 
living, may come forward, or her family. I 
4Bhall advertise." 

" It seems a hard case for the little one." 

"Yes, it does," rejoined Mr. Arnott. 
" At the same time allowances ought to be 
made for the widow. She is a Scotch- 
woman, a strict Presbyterian — her notions 
of morality are rigid in the extreme ; she 
cannot overlook even the shadow of a sin. 
Hers is the Mosaic, not the Christian dispen- 
sation." 
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** But a child !" pleaded Mrs. Arnott. 

" She would answer you, Mary, VThe sina 
of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation/ Such natures* 
as Widow Mordaunt's rarely admit the pos^ 
sibility of a compromise — they are as im- 
movable as a rock. In proof of this, she 
could let her only son go forth into the 
world, and be content to ignore his very 
existence, because he would not bend be*^ 
neath her yoke; and knowing his mother 
as he did, it seems to me impossible that 
George Mordaunt should have conceived the 
idea of bringing the child home, if there 
was the slightest stain upon her birth." 

" Exactly so," replied Mrs. Arnott, eager- 
ly. " Why was the question ever raised P'^ 

" The widow raised it, and declared so- 
lemnly she must have proofs both of the 
marriage and legal birth before acknowledge 
ing the child." 
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''And s upp ose we cui bsre iieifiiiei^* sud 
Ins wife. 

''Then we most lake ooansd together 
onoe more, Maiy,* answered her hoaband, 
gently. "In the meantime I inll adrertise 
in both Englidi and foreign papers ; and let 
ns hope for the best She will remain here 
till after the funeral, and thai I will try 
once more to soften the widow. If I fail, 
the Lord will provide. And now, wife, let 
ns go to bed, for I am tired out." 

Mrs. Amott rose, gathered her work to- 
gether, and lighting the bed-room lamp, the 
two went upstairs. On thdr way they 
paused at the nursery door, and entered to 
take a look at their little SibyL To-night 
they lingered longer than usual, for beside 
their own white blossom lay the strange 
child, her little olive face flushed rosy red 
with sleep. 

" York and Lancaster," said Mr. Amott, 
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smiling; "the red and the white rose." 

" Yes/' said his wife ; '* how pretty they 
are, lying thus together/' at the same time 
kissing tenderly each little face. 

" Papa ! papa !" broke from the Brownie's 
rosy lips, and the long dark lashes were 
half raised, then drooped again, heavy with 
slumber. 

" One could almost fancy she had never 
known any save a father's love," said Mrs. 
Arnott. "She has but one cry — * Papa I 
papa !' Poor child ! and to think she will 
never realize that love and care ! Ah, me T 
and, with a deep sigh, she turned away. 

Mr. Arnot kept his word ; he advertised 
George Mordaiint's death, and the forlorn 
condition of his little daughter, in the chief 
EngUsh and foreign newspapers, but in 
vain ; no answer came, no sign of recogni- 
tion from the outer world. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHE blinds were up, and Betsy, the 
-*- maid-of-all-work, stood upon the door- 
step of Widow Mordaunt's cottage, in all the 
glory of a new black cap and gown. She 
had wept copiously at the funeral that morn- 
ing, thereby eliciting from the sympathetic 
neighbours the remark, "That girl Betsy 
was always soft-hearted ;" and, indeed, she 
formed a strange contrast witb Widow Mor- 
daunt, who, stern and cold, showing no sign 
of emotion, walked behind the coffin in 
which rested the earthly remains of her only 
son. 

" Dust to dust, ashes to ashes T and the 
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clods of earth fell heavily on the coffin, 
hiding it out of sight, and the mystery of the 
man's life seemed buried with him. Poor 
heart I at peace at last ; for thee the battle 
is finished. Thou hast fallen in the very 
heat of the day, and the grass will grow 
above thy head, and the flowers will blossom, 
and thy child will play about thy grave, an 
alien, and alone ! 

" Oh ! George Mordaunt, if you had but 
lived a few minutes longer I — if you had but 
spoken one little word!" thought Mrs. 
Arnott, as she lingered the last at the grave. 
As soon bid the noble race-horse rise once 
more, when, with strained sinews and 
blood-shot eyes, he falls with his rider at 
the post of honour I George Mordaunt had 
run his race, and fallen to rise no more — no, 
not even though the voice of her he had 
loved so madly had called to him. 

Mrs. Mordaunt returned home to her soli- 

VOL. I. E 
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tude, and Betsy stood airing herself m 
holiday attire at the cottage door; The tip 
of her nose still retained a certain rubicund 
hue ; indeed, the whole face had a peculiarly 
shiny appearance, expressive of a more thau 
usually vigorous application of soap and 
water. Altogether, notwithstanding her 
black dress, Betsy had a certain festive ap« 
pearance, which was further confirmed by 
the fact of her standing thus idle at three 
o'clock in the afternoon ; but in Langarth a 
burial consecrated the day, making a sort 
of Sunday of it. There would have been 
something sacrilegious in a member of a be- 
reaved household following her ordinary 
occupations. So, as I said, though the after- 
noon was far advanced, and it was bitterly 
cold, Betsy still stood on the door-step. 
Perhaps there was, unknown even to her- 
self, an undefined feeling of repugnance to 
r^-enter thus at twilight a house whence, a 
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few hours before, a corpse had been carried 
forth. As it was, she started, and uttered a 
little frightened scream, when the garden- 
gate was suddenly swung open, and the 
Vicar walked up the path, carr3dng the little 
child in his arms. 

" Is your mistress in the parlour, Betsy?'* 
he asked, as the girl, curtsey ing low, stepped 
on one side to let him^ pass. 

"Yes, sir; you will pleasb to walk in." 
And she held the parlour door open. 

Save for the fire, there was no light in 
the room, and the widow sat erect in her 
elbow-chair, her hands folded on her lap, 
her knitting Ipng untouched on the table 
beside her. She turned round as Betsy 
announced her visitor, saying,. 

"Will you step in, sir? You are wel- 
come. I thank you for your courtesy.- 
Bring the lights, girl.'* 

And she rose from her chair to receive 

e2 
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her guest, perfectly composed, without the 
shadow of emotion in her voice or manner. 
Not till Mr. Amott had placed the child on 
the floor in front of her did Mrs. Mordaunt 
perceive that he was not alone. Then a 
faint shade of colour suffused^ the pale face, 
as, pointing to the little girl, she said, slowly 
and distinctly, 

*' I will not accept her. I will not har- 
bour a bastard." 

" How do you know she is a bastard T 
asked Mr. Amott, sternly. 

"I have not been without news of my 
son — I know he was not married. I will 
not take the child. She would but bring 
grief and sorrow upon me in my old age, let 
alone the shame." 

"And if God has ordained that sorrow 
and shame are to be your portion, will you 
fight against his will T 

Unwittingly Mr. Amott had touched a 
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sensitive chord. A rigid Calvinist, could 
she withstand her fate ? In a moment he 
perceived his advantage, and pursued it. 

'*To your door she was brought by a 
dying man, whom she called * Father T Be 
she who or what she may, in God's name 
you must receive her as God's gift." 

He never hesitated, his voice was clear 
and authoritative ; falling in sharp, measured 
tones upon the ear, it awed her he addressed, 
and all the superstition in her nature rose to 
the surface; but still she made one more 
eflPbrt to throw off the yoke. 

"Who speaks thus to me?" she asked, 
" Am I no longer mistress beneath my own 
roof?" 

"Mistress, ay, verily," answered Mr. 
Arnott, "with God for your master; and 
see what he has sent you l" And he pointed 
to the hearth-rug, upon which little Brownie 
had thrown herself, and now lay, as it were, 
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luxuriating in the warmth, one arm under her 
head, jyhile with the other small browa 
hand she stroked the glossy coat of the 
great tabby cat, who, instead of resenting 
the liberty, seemed to be examining the little 
stranger, with half-closed, sleepy eyes, pur- 
ring loudly in response to the cooing baby 
voice, uttering ever 'and anon the little 
appellation of " Mimi, Mimi." 

Suddenly the door was opened, and Bet- 
sy appeared with lights. Placing them on 
the table, she looked first at her mistress^ 
then at the Vicar and child, and asked, in a 
hurried voice, 

" Shall I bring the tea-tray, ma'am ?*' 

"Yes," answered the widow. 

The girl retired, and the Vicar rose, say- 
ing, " Good night, Mrs. Mordaunt ;'' and he 
held out his hand. 

She laid her long thin fingers in his palm, 
and rising, said. 
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"Minister, you may live to regret this 
night's work." 

"I think not, Mrs. Mordaunt," he an- 
swered. " God bless and keep the widow 
and the fatherless !" 

He laid his hand oh the little child's 
heady and, leaving the cottage, hastily wend^ 
ed his way home in the gloaming. He 
stood at the Vicarage door for a moment 
before entering, to collect himself, for he 
was startled at the rapid termination of his 
dreaded visit. He had thought to use argu- 
ments and persuasion ; he had tortured his 
brain for the last few days and nights to 
find words eloquent enough to move the 
widow's heart, and they had remained un^ 
uttered. Not one of the many things he 
had been prepared to say had passed his 
lips ; a few unpremeditated words — he was 
almost tempted to call them inspired — and 
that which he had so desired was an accom** 
plished fact. 
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How oftea is it thus ia life ! We weary 
ourselves with conjectures as to how we 
shall carry out some plan we have set our 
hearts upon ; we foresee diflSculties, we 
tremble, we fear ; the waves of life toss our 
little bark to and fro ; we have no faith ; 
only at the last moment we bethink our- 
selves, and cry in our dire distress, " Lord, 
save us, or we perish !" and there is " a 
great calm." 

When Mr. Arnott entered the sitting- 
room, and was greeted by his wife's anxious 
looks, and Ralph's eager " Well, papa ?" he 
smiled thoughtfully, saying, 

"It is all right. She will remain with 
her grandmother; Mrs. Mordaunt accepts 
the charge." 

"No more Brownie," said Sibyl, sadly; 
she had grown accustomed to her little play- 
mate during the few days they had been 
together. 
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*^She will come back, Sibyl; we will 
fetch her out to play every day — may we 
not, papa?" exclaimed Ralph. "I should 
not like to live with Widow Mordaunt. Poor 
Brownie I" 

*'Poor Brownie!" lisped the little girl; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Arnott, though they did 
not give utterance to their feelings, could 
have found it in their hearts to re-echo the 
words. 

To his wife's questions later in the even- 
ing Mr. Arnott answered by telling exactly 
what had passed between him and the 
widow. 

''She has taken her in, she cannot turn 
her out ; but what sort of a home she will 
have, what position she will occupy, God 
only knows." 

" We might have kept her, Arthur," said 
his wife ; " she would have been happier 
with us." 
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what had passed between him and the 
widow. 

''She has taken her in, she cannot turn 
her out ; but what sort of a home she will 
have, what position she will occupy, God 
only knows." 

" We might have kept her, Arthur," said 
his wife ; " she would have been happier 
with us." 
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How often is it thus in life ! We weary 
ourselves with conjectures as to how we 
shall carry out some plan we have set our 
hearts upon ; we foresee difficulties, we 
tremble, we fear ; the waves of life toss our 
little bark to and fro ; we have no faith ; 
only at the last moment we bethink our- 
selves, and cry in our dire distress, " Lord, 
save us, or we perish !" and there is " a 
great calm." 

When Mr. Arnott entered the sitting- 
room, and was greeted by his wife's anxious 
looks, and Ralph's eager " Well, papa ?" he 
smiled thoughtfully, saying, 

"It is all right. She will remain with 
her grandmother; Mrs. Mordaunt accepts 
the charge." 

"No more Brownie," said Sibyl, sadly; 
she had grown accustomed to her little play- 
mate during the few days they had been 
together. 
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"She will come back, Sibyl; we will 
fetch her out to play every day — may we 
not, papa?" exclaimed Ralph. "I should 
not like to live with Widow Mordaunt. Poor 
Brownie I" 

*'Poor Brownie!" lisped the little girl; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Amott, though they did 
not give utterance to their feelings, could 
have found it in their hearts to re-echo the 
words. 

To his wife's questions later in the even- 
ing Mr. Arnott answered by telling exactly 
what had passed between him and the 
widow. 

"She has taken her in, she cannot turn 
her out ; but what sort of a home she will 
have, what position she will occupy, God 
only knows." 

" We might have kept her, Arthur," said 
his wife ; " she would have been happier 
with us." 
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none other. A strange child, as Betsy 
said— a very Brownie, bright and sunny, 
speaking in broken accents that strange 
tongue which no one understood, and mar- 
velling that none answered her, until at 
last some perception of the truth seemed 
to dawn on her infant brain, and by quaint 
isigns and gestures she made those around 
her comprehend her little wants, and in 
time the rosy lips, to Bets/s great delight, 
lisped short English words — " like a Chris- 
tian child," she said, triumphantly; ^^ she 
had no patience with those heathenish 
sounds, which had no meaning in them." 
Only, for many and many a week, when 
night came on, and Betsy laid her in her 
little bed, a bitter cry arose, " Papa ! papa !" 
and she would weep and moan, and cry 
herself to sleep — why at that hour, above 
all others, no one knew. Short had been 
her little span of life, but none could fathom 
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it, and she could not tell. So she grew,, 
nature's own child, with no restraining hand^ 
no will save her own. 

Ere many months, Betsy so loved the 
child, that she was ruled by her. 

** What would you have ?" she was wont 
to say. *' She does no harm, and is a very 
sunbeam in the house. My belief is, there 
isn't such another child in all the parish." 

Everyone coincided in this opinion. 

Brownie was scarcely four years old, when 
she manifested a spirit of such determined 
independence as startled the sober villagers. 
It was in this wise. Widow Mordaunt never 
interfered with the child ; she seldom even 
spoke to her. Brownie did not seem to 
feel the neglect ; she had never known her 
otherwise, and habit goes a long way with 
children. She would stand at her grand- 
mother's knee, and tell her all she had seen 
and done throughout the day; she would 
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come ia from the fielda with great nosegayi 
of wild flowers, and lay them in her lap 
she would tell long storiea about her dolla 
and dap her little hands, and dance anc 
laugh for glee, toeing back the heavy mas 
of dark curly hair, neither erpecting noi 
receiving any anawer or any sign of aympa 
thy. Still on Sundays Mrs. Mordaunt a» 
sumed a certain right, and laid down one 
rule. As soon as she could walk, Brownie 
was taken to chapel in the next villi^ 
From the first she rebelled against thia, 
The loud, discordant singing seemed to irri- 
tate her nerves, and the long sermon nevei 
came to an end without some misdemeanom 
on her part. Probably her presence then 
was as great a trial to Mrs. Mordaunt as tc 
herself, but from the enforcement of thii 
one duty her grandmother never swerved. 

One Sunday morning, however. Brownie 
was missing ; high and low throughout the 
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-village Betsy sought her ; no one had seen 
the child. She w^s in the habit of wander- 
ing about alone ; she could not be kept at 
home ; in and out of the cottages she went, 
and came, fearing no one — everywhere was 
home to her. 

Had it been any other day in the week, 
her temporary absence would have excited 
no surprise, but Sunday morning! Ten 
o'clock struck, still no Brownie, and Widow 
Mordaunt started off alone, leaving Betsy 
in a perturbed state of mind. The child 
had taken her porridge at seven o'clock, as 
usual, and no one had seen her since. The 
church bells rang out, calling the villagers 
to prayer. What should she do ? — shut up 
the house and go ? For Betsy, unlike her 
mistress, was a church-woman. Mr. Arnott, 
passing with his wife and Sibyl, she took 
counsel with them. 

"Come to church, Betsy," said the 
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minister. ^^ It is not the first time she has 
played truant, you know. She will turn up 
all right." 

*' It's all that chapel-going, sir. She can't 
like it. Now, if mistress would just let her 
come to church — she loves you — perhaps 
she'd sit quiet/' 

"Then you think it is to escape chapel 
she has run away?'* asked Mrs. Amott, 
laughing. 

"Indeed, yes, mistress," answered Betsy; 
" she is so cunning." 

" Then she'll re-appear after chapel hours," 
said Mr. Arnott, joining in his wife's laugh ; 
and he passed on. 

The village church of Langarth was 
primitive in the extreme — high, square 
pews, worm-eaten, with faded cushions, a 
little reading-desk for the clerk, a large 
reading-desk for the clergyman, and ponder- 
ous pulpit, with sounding-board, towering 
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majestically above the whole, utterly out of 
proportion to the small dimensions of the 
church itself. Opposite the pulpit was the 
organ-loft, or rather singers' gallery, for 
there was no organ^ but an harmonium, the 
introduction of which instrument, in lieu of 
bass-viol, violin, &c., had required all Mrs. 
Amott s tact ; but she had succeeded ; and 
though the singing was still painfully faulty 
at times, it was neither ridiculous nor 
habitually bad. The little choir loved their 
teacher, and followed her as well as they 
could. 

This morning the service was conducted 
as usual, and Mr. Arnott, after giving out 
the hymn, ascended the pulpit. Ralph, 
who was watching his father, saw him 
stumble, then stoop down, as if examining 
something, and, when he lifted his head, to 
Ralph's surprise, Mr. Arnott was with diflSi- 
culty struggling to restrain a smile almost 

VOL. L F 
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verging upon a laugh. What had hap- 
pened ? Mr. Arnott gave out his text, and 
preached his sermon; only once or twice 

* 

the boy noticed that he hesitated, and looked 
down furtively ; and when the service was 
over, and the congregation had dispersed, 
leaving only the clerk, Mrs. Arnott, and the 
two children, Mr. Arnott bent down, and in 
another minute was gravely descending the 
pulpit stairs with Brownie in his arms. 

" Oh ! Brownie," broke forth from every- 
one present, as Mr. Arnott deposited her on 
the chancel steps. She stood perfectly un- 
abashed, and gravely stated the fact. 

"I don't like chapel — church is better; 
but I don't like that much, it's so long." 

Husband and wife, Ralph, Sibyl, and 
derk, all looked at each other. 

" How did you get in, Brownie ?" asked 
Mr. Arnott. 

" I hid behind papa's grave, of course," 
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answered the child ; " and when he ^ — 
(pointing to the clerk) — "opened the big 
door, I got in, and climbed up there. It 
was fun, but I went to sleep, only the music 
woke me ; but I liked it, and kept still, until 
you climbed up too, you know." She 
finished by addressing herself to Mr. Arnott 
especially. 

" Yes, I found her curled up in a corner," 
said he, laughing ; and then they all laughed 
softly. "But you must not do it again, 
Brownie," he added. "Come home now. 
Betsy has been looking everywhere for 
you." 

So it ended ; but the news flew like wild- 
fire through the village that Brownie would 
not go to chapel, and had hidden herself in 
the minister's pulpit. Was there ever such a 
child? 

" She's got her father's own spirit," was 
the general verdict. 

f2 
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Widow Mordaunt made no remark ; but 
Brownie stayed at home in future, or went 
to church with Betsy. Sometimes Mrs. 
Amott would fetch her, on her way to 
church with Sibyl. But Brownie did not 
like this ; the Vicarage pew oppressed her ; 
she said '^it was hot/' and she liked the 
bare boards and straw hassocks better than 
the cushioned seats. A wild, untameable 
creature was this Brownie, growing Uke the 
heather upon the mountain-side she loved 
so well. 

Langarth lay somewhat in a hollow, 
mountains rising one above the other on 
every side, green and bright with verdure in 
the Summer, snow-capped through the long 
Winter months. But Brownie loved them 
at all times. There was no firmer foot^ no 
surer eye than hers in all the country round ; 
and more than once Mr. Amott found her, 
tired out with her wanderings, lymg fast 
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asleep in. the yellow gorse, her dark curly 
head resting on one arm, her face turned 
upwards towards God's heaven ; and sitting 
down beside her, he would await her waken- 
ing, and then he would take her between 
his knees and talk to her, and all that 
Brownie knew of good or evil, of nature and 
of God, she learned thus. 

At nine years old she could neither read 
nor write — there was not a child in the vil- 
lage who had not actually more learning 
than Brownie; but there was not a wild- 
flower she did not know, there was not a 
mountain-pass for miles round she had not 
explored. There was not a lither form, a 
brighter eye, a more fearless creature than 
the orphan child ; and all loved her, from 
Mr. Arnott to the village smith, at whose 
forge, in the twilight hours, she loved to 
stand and watch the bright sparks fly up- 
wards beneath the strokes of the mighty 
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hammer. "Stars — earth-stars," she called 
them, laughing her gleeful laugh. 

All loved her, I said — ^yes, all save one^ 
her own flesh and blood, the Widow MoTr 
daunt, and she endured the child, but never,, 
by word or by caress of any kind, betrayed 
that she was more to her than the most 
ordinary stranger. 

Once or twice Mr. Amott had ventured 
to remonstrate upon the utter state of ignor* 
ance and neglect in which the child was 
growing up; the only answer he received 
was, " He it pleases you to call her father 
had learning enough. Much good it brought 
him. Let her take her chance." 

But Mr. Amott loved Brownie, and she 
loved him, with one of those subtle, un- 
reasoning affections. She knew his hours, 
and would watch for him at some corner of 
the road, spring forward, and, taking his 
hand, trudge contentedly beside him for 



^ 
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many a mile ; or, if he was on horseback, 
she would look up so wistfully that often- 
times he would lift her into the saddle in 
front of him. And so they would journey 
on together, silently, for the most part ; for 
Brownie, strange to say, with all her energy 
and brightness, was essentially a silent child, 
and, with all her fearless boldness, shy in no 
ordinary degree. It was with diflBiculty she 
could be coaxed into the Vicarage house ; 
in the garden and the fields she would meet 
Sibyl joyously, spend hours with her, 
gathering wild-flowers, making daisy-chains 
and cowslip-balls ; and, next to the father. 
Brownie loved the. daughter, but with this 
difference — ^she leant on the one, the other 
leant on her. Sibyl's was the weaker na- 
ture, and Brownie, notwithstanding her 
utter ignorance, was the governing spirit. 
Look at the two as they stand together at 
the nursery-window, the only room in the 
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house of which Brownie did not fight shy. 

It' is Sibyl's birthday ; she is eleven, and 
this has brought her friend over early in the 
morning, with a great nosegay of splendid 
June roses, for which she has devastated 
their own garden, and begged some from 
the cottagers around. Sibyl is holding it 
in her hand, inhaling the exquisite fra- 
grance ; she looks up suddenly at Brownie, 
and asks, 

'* When is your birthday. Brownie ?" 

" I don't know,'* answered the other. " I 
asked grandmother this morning, and she 
said she knew nothing about my being born. 
I asked Betsy, and she told me not to ask 
questions ; yet I suppose I haye a birthday. 
A father I know I had, and a mother — of 
course I had a mother too." 

She spoke slowly, with a half-distressed, 
half-puzzled air. 

** Never mind, Brownie, dear," said Sibyl 
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quickly, winding her arms round her friend ; 
'' you will know some day, and until then 
you can keep it with me on my birthday. 
You see, dear, I have heard mamma say 
your father was so ill when he brought you 
to Langarthy he never spoke ; that is why 
no one knows." 

She spoke soothingly, for a heavy doud 
had settled on Brownie's face, such as was 
rarely seen there. Suddenly she tossed her 
head back, with a gesture full of pride, 
saying, 

"It does not matter — why should I 

carer 

« 

" Come and look at the pictures in my 
new * Robinson Crusoe,' " said Sibyl, and in 
a few minutes they were together stooping 
over the volume, Sibyl busily explaining 
the meaning of each picture. Brownie as 
eagerly listening. 

They formed a strange contrast. Sibyl, 
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the fairest of fair Saxon children, her long 
golden hair reachii^g to her waist, her dress 
80 daintily cared-for, bearing the impress of 
a mother's loving hand, white and delicate, 
without crease or soil ; Brownie's common 
lilac cotton frock and brown holland pina- 
fore were both somewhat crumpled, and 
looked none the fresher for her morning's 
excursion in the gardens among the flowers ; 
the small hands were brown and scratched, 
and the large straw hat, slung on her arm, 
bespoke comfort, but certainly not elegance. 
And yet, of the two children. Brownie had 
by far more native grace than Sibyl. The 
latter was a pretty, very pretty child, soft 
and tender to look at — a white dove ; the 
former had no marked beauty, save a pair 
of lustrous black eyes, but her figure was 
straight and erect ; her head was set proud- 
ly on her shoulders ; command and power 
were expressed in both form and face. Look- 
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ing up suddenly from the picture-book, she 
said, 

" Sibyl, teach me how to read." 

** Oh I Brownie, would you really like to 
learn ?" 

^^ I must begin now," was the short an- 
swer. 

She was obeyed ; the drudgery of A B C 
was gone through, and mastered on the 
spot easily ; for there was such fresh, untried 
vigour in the pupil's brain, and such gentle 
patience in the teacher. 

^TU come again to-morrow, Sibyl, if 
you'll let me," said Brownie, as, hearing 
Mrs. Arnott's call, they closed the book. 

" Let you I— oh ! Brownie, I am so glad I 
Papa was saying the other day it was a 
shame you were not taught." 

** Did he ? Well, if you'll teach me, I'll 
learn, Sibyl. Now come and play." And 
down they ran, meeting Mrs. Arnott on the 
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«tairs, who, laying her hand on Brownie's 
shoulder, said kindly, 

" Well, little one, you will stay with us 
to-day. Sibyl must have her playmate/' 

Now the only person Brownie feared was 
Mrs. Arnott. She would no more have 
thought of disobeying her than of doing the 
most outrageous act; her influence over 
the child was unbounded. She was shyer 
with her than with Mr. Arnott; and now 
looking up into her face, she said, " Yes, I 
would like to stay." 

"Then run home and tell your grand- 
mother." 

" No need ; she will not care." 

" Still go. Brownie — it is right," was the 
quiet answer. "Take your hat, and go 
too, Sibyl.'' 

" But I am often away a whole day, and 
6he never even knows," retorted Brownie, 
impatiently. 
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"Perhaps so," answered Mrs. Arnott; 
"but it should not be. Go and tell her,. 
Brownie ; it is Sibyl's birthday, and I want 
you to spend the day with her." 

She was obeyed ; but Sibyl, standing in 
the old woman's presence, was very much of 
her friend's opinion, that it was useless 
trouble, for she only answered, 

" Go where you will, for good or evil ; the 
Lord, not I, ordereth your coming and your 
going." 

The words fell almost unheeded on 
Brownie's ears, but they made Sibyl shiver 
with fear ; and she was glad to be out of 
the little dark parlour into the bright sun- 
shine. She understood now why Brownie 
so loved the free open country. 

"Gomel" exclaimed Brownie; and she 
ran full speed down the narrow lane, and 
across the meadow which separated the 
cottage from the Vicarage. 
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From that time Brownie was every day 
closeted with Sibyl. Mrs. Arnott alone 
was admitted into the secret. At the end of 
• six weeks, when Betsy, as usual, took down 
the Bible, to read the evening chapter, 
Brownie laid her hand quietly upon it, say- 
ing, " Let me ;" and she read, stammering, 
truly, but still she read, and Betsy listened 
with proud delight, until tears filled her 
eyes; and, by the time Brownie stopped, 
she was fairly sobbing. 

" It's beautiful — ^beautiful, I say ; and to 
think of her teaching her own self." 

" No, Sibyl taught me," answered Brownie. 

" The Lord's will be done," said the widow. 
^* Learning or no learning, I have not ruled 
— it is the Almighty." She spoke solemnly, 
and bowed her head upon her clasped 
hands. 

" But it is right I should know how to 
read, grandmother. There is hardly a girl 
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in the village who is so ignorant as I am.'" 
"Possibly," was the cold reply. "You 
have learnt to read — ^it is well. See you 
profit by your knowledge. One more gift 
I would have spared you, but it was not to 
be." 

So the conversation ended — Brownie in- 
different, Betsy indignant at her mistress's 
remarks. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

'' TS Brownie in, Betsy T 

■- The speaker was a tall lad, standing 
at the back door of Widow Mordaunt's 
cottage. 

"Yes, Master Ralph — she's in the par- 
lour." 

"You couldn't tell her I'm here, could 
you, Betsy, and that both Sibyl and I are 
going to Duke's Pond to skate. I tried the 
ice last night with father, and it's as firm as 
a rock?" 

"Of course I could tell her. Master 
Ralph. But why shouldn't you go in your- 
self?" 
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" Oh ! Betsy, you know the old lady is 
awful, she scares Sibyl, and she makes even 
me uncomfortable. Be a good creature, and 
fetch Brownie out." 

" Well, if I must I must," said Betsy, 
wiping her hands, for she had been engaged 
in washing, and would not have disturbed 
herself for everyone, but Ralph Arnott was 
a great favourite with her, there was nothing 
she would not do for him, so she went to 
the parlour door, and opening it, looked in. 
Widow Mordaunt was in her usual place, 
with her knitting, and Brownie on the 
ground before the fire, the cat curled up in 
her lap, and a book in her hand, which she 
was reading attentively. 

" Brownie, can you come into the kitchen ? 
Some one wants you." 

" At once ?" asked Brownie. 

" Of course," answered Betsy, slamming 
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the door, as she went back to her own do- 
main. 

Brownie prepared to obey the summons. 

" Tiresome, isn't it, Mimi ?" she said, as 
she gently moved the cat from its resting- 
place; then, rising, she went into the 
kitchen. 

"Oh I Ralph," she exclaimed, as her eyes 
fell on him, *'I did not know you were 
back. When did you come?" And she 
ran towards him. 

" Yesterday afternoon, little one. I would 
not come up to disturb you last night, but 
went down with father to Duke's Pond. 
The ice is beautiful. John and I have swept 
it this morning, and we shall have first-rate 
skating. Will you come ?" 

" Of course I will," said Brownie. " Bet- 
sy, Betsy, where are my skates ?" 

"Ah I I thought as muchl" answered 
Betsy. "Well, Brownie, and suppose I 
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liadn't seen after them, who would ? " 

" Why, no one, of course/ was the ready 
and laughing answer. "Give me them — 
quick ; you see Ralph is waiting." 

Thus conjured, Betsy disappeared, and 
returned carrjdng a pair of skates in one 
hand, and a red hood and cloak in the 
other. 

"You dear old thing, thank you!" said 
Brownie, as she fastened on the cloak, and 
drew the hood over her head ; then, giving 
Betsy a kiss, she caught up her skates, and 
ran doivn the garden walk, calling to Ralph 
to follow. 

"The same as ever, Betsy," said Ralph, 
as he prepared to obey. 

" Yes, the same as ever, only better," and 
something resembling a mother's loveUghted 
*up the girl's rough-hewn features as she 
watched the child she had reared. 

" Good day, Betsy." 

g2 
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" Good day, Master Ralph." 

And the lad went his way. A tall, well- 
grown lad now, in his seventeenth year, but 
with the same frank, open face as in his 
childhood. He had been placed first with 
a private tutor, but for the last six years 
had been at a public school. He had 
throughout held a good position, and his 
father had at one time hoped he would 
decide upon entering the Church, but Ralph 
early gave his parents to understand that he 
had no inclination that way, that his tastes 
lay in an entirely different direction, and 
within the last year he had asked permission 
to prepare himself for the bar. 

Reluctantly, very reluctantly, both his 
father and mother had yielded to his re- 
quest, but they had done so, too wise to 
oppose the boy in the choice of a career the 
making or marring of which, do what they 
would, must, after all, rest with himself. 
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Now he was home for the Christmas holi- 
<3ays, a gay time always for Brownie and 
Sibyl, what with walks, and rides, and 
«katmg, and long talks by the nursery fire, 
when Ralph would tell the two girls all his 
school exploits, and in more serious mo- 
ments talk of the future — of the grand things 
he would do, of the great name he would 
wm; and they listened, never doubting. 
Oh! childhood's faith, so perfect and so 
pure, so shadowless, fading as fade the fair- 
est flowers ; happy those who retain but the 
perfume to the end I 

Betsy, standing at the cottage door, saw 
Brownie's course suddenly put a stop to by Mr, 
Amott, who laughingly held his stick across 
her path ; she drew up sharply, like a wild 
young pony ; then, in answer to her friend's 
■'^No such hurry. Brownie; the ice won't 
melt to-day," she flung her arms round 
Sibyl, exclaiming. 
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" I love the ice, the snow, the cold I — 
don't you, Sibyl ?" 

" And the flowers, and the green fields, 
and the soft Summer air — eh. Brownie ?"^ 
rejoined Mr. Arnott. 

**Yes," said the child, tossing back her 
head, ** I love them all, I wonder which I 
love best ?" 

** Do not trouble to wonder, little one ; 
thank God, who has given you a soul large 
enough to love each thing in its season ;'^ 
and instinctively Mr. Arnott raised his^ 
hat. 

" What is Brownie saying, papa ?*' asked 
Ralph, coming up. 

*' Only that she loved the cold and ice,, 
and papa says she loves the flowers and 
sunshine too,'' answered Sibyl. 

" Of course she does — come along," said 
Ralph. Sibyl bounded to his side, but 
Brownie slipped her hand into Mr. Arnott's , 
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and so coupled, they walked briskly through 
the pillage. 

It was one of those still, steady frosts in 
which the very air is silent ; nature seems 
to sleep beneath its great white shroud. 
Footsteps echo on the hard ground as on 
the marble floors of a cathedral aisle, only 
we do not hush the sound ; we walk joy- 
ously and firmly, glad to feel the life-blood 
tingle through our veins. 

Heads appeared at the cottage doors as 
the Vicar and his companions passed through 
the village, and the news flew fast that 
Brownie was off with the Vicar to skate ; 
and scarcely had they reached the piece of 
water known by the name of "Duke's 
Pond," and fastened on their skates, when 
half a score of idlers stood round them. 

" The frost is too hard for out-door work, 
eh, Ben ?" said the Vicar. 

" Yes, sir ; we've done nothing nigh upon 
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a week now. This weather falls heavily 
upon poor people." 

"True," answered the Vicar, "yet it's 
seasonable, Ben ; the crops will be all the 
better for it." 

*'Yes, sure, sir, but we do not always 
think of that when it is cold, and coals are 
dear, and there's no work." 

" Of course not ; but Mrs. Arnott distri- 
butes coal tickets to-morrow — come up with 
the rest, Ben ; every little helps, you know," 
and he shook the man cheerily by the 
hand. 

*' Thank you, sir," and the man's face 
brightened visibly, and I am of opinion that 
that hand-shake went as far, at least, to 
warm Ben's heart as the promise of the 
coal-ticket. 

"Now, Brownie," said Mr. Arnott; and 
taking her hand, he started her off. It was 
all she needed ; in a minute she was flying 
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over the ice like a bird, her crimson cloak 
floating behind Jier, her light figure sway- 
ing to and fro with perfect ease and grace. 

Mr. Arnott had been a famous skater in 
his time; for the last three Winters he 
and Ralph had taken infinite pains to teach 
the two little girls, and had been fuUy re- 
warded. Sibyl skated well, but she was by 
nature less daring, less fearless than Brownie, 
and physically less strong. The latter just 
skated as she walked or ran, perfect enjoy- 
ment expressed in every movement. It was 
a pretty sight — the two children gliding 
here, there, and everywhere; Brownie's 
small dark face framed in her crimson hood, 
Sibyl in her bright blue dress, soft squirrel 
coat and hat, her long hair floating behind. 
A vision of the two, as he had seen them 
lying in the same crib, came back to Mr. 
Arnott. *'York and Lancaster, the red 
rose and the white ;" but, thank God, there 
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was no rivalry between them. Would there 
ever be ? Who could tell ? 

Now merrily they laughed and played to- 
gether running races with Ralph across the 
glassy pond; and the still, snow-capped 
mountains ceased to be silent, and re-echoed 
back the young voices and dear laughter. 
Joy is contagious. Soon Mr. Amott, re- 
sponding to their oft-repeated call, laid aside 
his dignity, and fastening on his skates, 
joined the merry children ; and the villagers, 
shyly at first, but growing gradually bolder, 
ventured too upon the ice, and began to 
slide, for want of better sport. 

" Oh, father, they'll spoil the ice, sliding 
over it like that," exclaimed Ralph ; " why 
can't they go somewhere else ?" 

At this impatient exclamation Mr. Ar- 
nott and the girls stood still and looked 
around. Yes, it was true; the boys were 
cutting up the ice most unmercifully with 
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their thick, clod-hopper boots. Silence fell 
on the skaters, broken in a minute by 
Brownie's exclaiming, 

" It can't be helped ; they have as much 
right to enjoy themselves as we have. We 
must find another pond to-morrow — that's 
all." 

" You advocate the rights of the people^ 
then, Brownie ?" said Mr. Arnott. 

" The rights of the people I" she repeated. 
" I don't know what you mean. The pond 
is theirs as much as ours, and they have 
just as good a right to slide on it as I have 
to skate. Why, I should be sliding too, if 
you had not given me my skates." She 
looked at Mr. Arnott, then at Ralph, and 
exclaiming, "Let them enjoy themselves; 
the more the merrier," she glided away 
into the very midst of the villagers, dispers- 
ing them ri(ght and left, nodding first to 
one, then to another, stopping to pick up 
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and set on his feet a small boy who sat on 
his hindermost parts, helplessly struggling to 
rise, and was off again like an arrow, leav* 
ing many an admirer gaping in her wake. 

^^A small radical, though she's ignorant 
of the fact. After all, she's right, Ralph," 
said Mr. Arnott. ** You must be content 
with what you can get, my boy. The pond 
is theirs as well as ours." And so the 
matter ended. 

The hours flew by, and the short Winter's 
day drew to a close. Gradually the groups 
melted away, visions of warm hearths tempt- 
ing them home. Regretfully Brownie al- 
lowed Ralph to unfasten her skates, and 
with ankles aching slightly, she turned 
towards the cottage. 

" We will fetch you to-morrow. Brownie," 
^aid Ralph, as they parted at the gate. 

" Yes, 111 be ready," she answered. 

She watched them disappear, then ran 
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round to the kitchen-door, pushed it open, 
and entered. It was the brightest, cheeriest 
place in the house, and looked especially sa 
now, with the glowing fire, the table spread 
for Betsy's early tea, and Betsy herself,, 
cleaned up, sitting in front of the hearth, 
making Widow Mordaunt's invariable round 
of toast. 

" Oh ! Betsy, I'm so tired," exclaimed 
Brownie. 

" And no wonder," answered Betsy. " I 
don't know what you expect — ^you've been 
on your legs ever since ten o'clock. Sit 
down now, and let me take off your boots." 

Brownie did as she was told ; then, when 
her feet were comfortably shod in soft felt 
slippers, she caught hold of Betsy's gown^ 
and pointing to the dock, said coaxingly, 

" It's only four o'clock, Betsy. Graudma 
won't want her tea yet. Let me have mine 
with you." 
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"Now, Brownie, you know that is not 
Tight. The old lady's been alone all this 
afternoon, and, strange to say, when I went 
in to see the fire, she asked where you 
were." 

" Did she ?" said Brownie. " Well, that's 
unusual, you know, Betsy. I'll be bound 
she has never thought of me since. Let 
ine stay, Betsy dear. You know you like 
it yourself." 

" Perhaps I do. Brownie," and the soft- 
ened tone told of yielding. "Still your 
grandma must not be neglected." 

" I don't think she cares, Betsy." And 
knowing she had gained her point. Brownie 
settled herself comfortably in the cushioned 
arm-chair, and heaving a deep sigh, exclaim- 
ed once more, " This is nice ! I'm so tired." 

Yes, Brownie was at home in that kitchen 
— all the petting she ever got came to her 
there ; and she loved it ; and no place in 
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after-life possessed greater charms for her. 
The plain deal table, covered with a snow- 
white cloth, was soon drawn up to her side, 
the tea-tray, with the familiar white and 
lilac cups, the brown earthen tea-pot, the 
loaf of home-made bread, and bright yellow 
butter. All was ready, and Betsy went 
on adding round after round of toast to the 
pile in front of the fire, and Brownie ate, 
and talked, and laughed, and Betsy was 
happy. The child was as her own; and 
though she rebuked her often, and drove 
her, as she thought she was in duty bound 
to do, from the kitchen to the parlour, 
she loved to have her in her own do- 
main. Such days were red-letter days 
to her; but still she did not encourage 
them, reasoning thus, " It is dull for her in 
that dark parlour ; and the old lady is no 
company for the child ; still she must win 
her over, and, pretty as she is, surely she 
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will find some soil spot in that stony heart. 
My belief is there's no heart at all — just an 
empty space." 

So reasoned Betsy, and acted to the full up 
to her light. So, on this identical evening, 
as the clock struck five, she rose, and began 
clearing away what had been to them 
both a feast, saying, 

"Now, Brownie, be a good girl, and go 
into the parlour and talk to your grand- 
mother, until I bring in lights to tea." 

"Very well; you won't be long? Is 
Mimi there?" 

" I suppose so, or she'd be here," was the 
answer. 

Brownie had called the tabby cat Mimi 
when first she came, and the name had been 
retained ever since. They were fast friends, 
and loved each other all the better for the 
solitude in which they lived. Now, as 
Brownie opened the parlour door, the cat 
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rubbed up against her, but instead of, as 
usual, purring round her, it uttered a piteous 
cry, as if in distress, and ran past her to- 
wards the kitchen. 

" Mimi, Mimi, what is the matter ?" said 
Brownie. '^ I suppose you're tired of being 
shut up. Good evening, grandmother. Tve 
come home again. We've had such good 
skating. I wish some day you'd come down 
and see us." 

What possessed Brownie to make such 
an unheard-of proposal ? Widow Mordaunt 
go to see skating ! Probably the child ex- 
perienced something like pity for the lonely 
woman. Would nothing interest her? 

Coming from the lighted kitchen into the 
dark parlour, she felt a sudden depression 
creep over her ; the fire was nearly out, she 
could only just distinguish her grandmother's 
form, sitting, as usual, still and upright in 
her chair. She received no answer, but she 

VOL. L H 
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was accustomed to that, and, stooping down, 
she began to rake out the smouldering em- 
bers. 

"Are you not cold, grandmother ?** she 
asked again; still no answer. This time 
Brownie did look up surprised, saying, 
^'Are you angry with me?" Rising, she 
approached her grandmother, and laid her 
hand on hers. Then she started back ex- 
claiming, '^ Cold ! — ^you are icy cold I Grand- 
mother, speak to me. Are you ill ?** 

Still no answer, and Brownie dropped 
the hand she had taken. With one bound 
she reached and opened the parlour door, 
and stood before Betsy with a scared, 
frightened look on her face. 

m 

" Well, Brownie, what's the matter T 
" I don't know. She won't speak to me, 
and is cold — quite cold." 

Catching up a light, Betsy hurried to- 
wards the parlour, holding the candle up 
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high. As she entered, the light fell full upon 
Widow Mordaunt's face, grey and still with 
the stillness of death. 

"The Lord have mercy on her soulT 
ejaculated Betsy, as she staggered, for sup- 
port, against The wall. Brownie stood 
motionless beside her ; but only for a 
second, then the child turned, opened the 
street door, and rushed out into the night 
Straight she ran, and never paused until she 
«tood within the Vicarage porch. Pushing 
ope4 the door, she entered ; a few steps 
across the hall, and she was in the family 
sitting-room. " Brownie !^ broke from the 
lips of its four inmates. She strove to speak, 
to answer the questioning look in each face, 
but in vain. Stretching out her arms towards 
Mr. Amott, she fell senseless on the .floor. 
He raised her, and laying her on a couch, 
said, 

"Look to her, Mary — there must be 

h2 
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something wrong at the cottage — I will go 
and see." And without waiting a minute, 
he caught up his hat and hurried down the 
lane. 

The cottage door stood open, as Brownie 
had left it, and a thin stream of light shone 
on the garden walk. As he entered the 
parlour, a remembrance of that Winter's 
night, when George Mordaunt had come 
home to die, came back to Mr. Amott. 
Betsy was kneeling beside her mistress, 
with a face almost as white as the dead 
woman's, nervously chafing the cold hands. 
She knew it was useless, yet something she 
must do. Hearing Mr. Arnott's step, she 
looked up. 

" Oh I sir," she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears. She had not moved the body ; the 
head had sunk forward upon the bosom, 
the eyes were half-closed, and but for the 
ashy paleness, one might have thought she 
slept. 
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" Betsy, my poor gh:!/' said Mr. Amott, 
approaching quickly — he saw at a glance 
the truth, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, said, **Rise, Betsy, you can do 
no good. I will help you to carry her to 
her bedroom, then you shall tell me how it 
happened." 

'' Brownie I — oh ! where's my poor 
Brownie ?" 

" Safe at the Vicarage, with Mrs. Amott. 
Now, Betsy, help me." 

The girl was trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Mr. Arnott knew it, but still his one object 
was to rouse her energies. Together they 
•carried her upstairs, and laid her on her 
own bed — an awful weary weight. Reve- 
rently Mr. Arnott closed the glazed eyes, 
and then led the sobbing servant-girl into 
the kitchen, where she sank exhausted into 
a chair. Mr. Arnott was relieved to see 
Ralph enter by the back door. 
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*^ Ralph, go and fetch Jones and his wife* 
Tell them to come at once to Widow Mor* 
dauntV Then going to the door with his 
son, he whispered, ''The widow has died 
suddenly. They must come. Betsy can- 
not remain alone." 

"Oh I father, how awful!" exclaimed 
Ralph, turning white. 

" Awful, indeed I" answered his father^ 
** But come, Ralph, do as I bid you. I can- 
not leave this poor girl" 

The boy departed on his mission, stunned 
and horrified, and Mr. Arnott returned to- 
Betsy, who had now entirely broken down,, 
and was sobbing forth ''God forgive met 
If I had not kept Brownie in the kitchen,, 
we might have helped her I" 

" What do you mean, Betsy ?" asked Mr^ 
Arnott, glad to make her speak. 

"Only that the poor child was very 
lonely, sir, and when she came in so bright 
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from her skating, I just thought it a shame 
to shut her up in that dull parlour, and 
when she asked to have tea with me, I let 
her ; and we had a talk together, and then 
I sent her, but it was too late.** And her 
sobs broke forth afresh. 

In vain Mr. Arnott assured her she was 
not to blame — that she had acted for the 
best ; she would not be comforted. 

Ralph in the meantime had reached Mrs^ 
Jones's cottage, and lifting the latch, walked 
in. Jones, who was the Vicar's out-door 
man, seeing Ralph, took for granted that 
his master wanted the horse and gig for 
some night joarney; but when the boy 
came forward into the light, and showed 
his white anxious face^ both Jones and his 
wife sprang up, saying, 

"Is there anything the matter at the 
Vicarage, Master Ralph ?" 

"No, not at the Vicarage, Jones; but 
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Widow Mordaunt has died suddenly, and 
my father has sent me down to ask you and 
your wife to go up at once. Betsy can- 
not remain alone." 

" Lord have mercy on us, Master Ralph I 
And Brownie?" exclaimed Mrs. Jones. 

Her husband also ejaculated something 
which wound up with Brownie. 

" Is with my mother," answered Ralph. 
*'Youwillgo?" 

" Yes, indeed, I will. Master Ralph. But 
it's awful — two deaths — so sudden — mother 
and son." 

" William Jones, you just go and bring 
Mary Owen ; there's not such another 
layer-out for miles round ; and indeed the 
Widow Mordaunt will make a beautiful 
corpse. Come, man, take a cup of this and 
begone." 

She opened the cupboard, took out a cer- 
tain black bottle evidently reserved for 
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special occasions, poured some of its con- 
tents into a tea-cup, and handed it to her 
husband, saying, 

" There, that will strengthen you a bit ; 
you men are so chicken-hearted." 

" I don't know what you mean, Jenny ; 
but it does almost take away one's breath. 
Why, I saw the widow with my own eyes 
going to chapel last Sunday." 

** Perhaps you did," retorted his help- 
mate; "but that won't make her walk there 
next Sunday. Will you go and bring Mrs. 
Owen, or must I go ?" 

"I'll go," answered Jones; and touch- 
ing his cap to Ralph, he left the cottage. 

"Now, Master Ralph, I'm ready," said 
Mrs. Jones, having bustled about for a few 
minutes, wrapped herself in a large cloak 
and hood, and taken a basket on her 
arm, into which she had carefully deposited 
the afore-mentioned black bottle, mutter- 
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ing as she did so, "It isn't likely there's 
much comfort up there." 

They found the Vicar walking up and 
down the kitchen, while Betsy rocked 
herself backwards and forwards in her 
chair. 

**Now, Betsy, my girl, what is the use 
of taking on so ?" said Mrs. Jones, going up 
to her. "You won't bring the life back 
into a dead body by crying. Just stop, 
there's a good creature. William Jones ha$ 
gone for Mrs. Owen — you know she is first- 
rate. And where's the use of breaking 
down. when there's still duties to be done?'^ 

The argument was homely, but to the 
point, and Mr. Arnott felt he might safely 
leave Betsy ; so with a few words to Mrs. 
Jones, and a good- night to Betsy, he left 
the cottage with Ralph. They were both 
silent at first, then the boy said, 

^* Father, what will become of Brownie ?'" 
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"If no Other home is offered her, she 
will stay with us, Ralph. I am a poor man,, 
but it shall not be said I turned the father- 
less and orphan from my door. Besides, I 
love Brownie as if she were my own 
child." 

" I am so glad^ father !" exclaimed Ralph. 
" I have so often wished she could come 
and live with us, and be brought up with 
Sibyr 

"As long as Mrs. Mordaunt lived, her 
place was there,*' answered his father ; " even 
now I shall once more make an effort to 
find her mother^s family — I shall advertise 
again; You are old enough to understand, 
Ralph, that a woman's position without 
famfly or name is no easy one." 

^ But she is Mrs. Mordaunt's grandchild^ 
father/' 

" We think sOf but we have no %aZ proof ; 
and the heirs-at-law will doubtless appear to 
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lay claim to whatever little property Mrs. 
Mordaunt may have died possessed of." 

They had reached the Vicarage, and so 
the conversation ceased. Mrs. Arnott had 
heard their steps, and was waiting for them 
in the hall. 

" Well ?" she asked, anxiously. 

Her husband shook his head. 

" Quite gone. Where is Brownie ?" 

^' I took her upstairs and put her to bed. 
She scarcely spoke except to say, * She'll 
never speak to me again, Mrs. Arnott ;' by 
that I guessed what had happened, and 
Jones has been up since. Will you go to 
her, Arthur ? I promised her you would 
when you came in." 

He went upstairs. Brownie was sitting 
up in bed to receive him ; she stretched out 
her arms with a little cry, and hid her face 
<)n his shoulder. The child was shivering 
from head to foot. 
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" I am alone, quite alone now I" she burst 
forth with at last. 

*' Never alone, with God for your father. 
Brownie.'* 

" But I don't see— I can't feel Him !'' 
cried the child, with growing agony. 

"Fear not, my little Brownie; He is 
near," and gently Mr. Arnott soothed her, 
holding her in his arms, till the convulsive 
sobs gradually ceased, the curly head 
drooped on his shoulder, the eyelids closed, 
and she slept. 

So the shadow of death once more crossed 
Brownie's path. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

^'■pROWNIE, where are you, dear?" 
-*^ said Sibyl, sitting up in her little 
bed, and looking anxiously towards the one 
opposite, in which, the night before. Brownie 
had been laid; it was empty. now, and no 
signs of its occupant in the room. 

Alarmed, Sibyl jumped out of bed, slipped 
on her shoes, and folding her wrapper round 
her, ran across the passage to her mother^s 
room. Winter mornings are dark ; it was 
later than Sibyl thought, and she was re- 
lieved when, in answer to her timid knock, 
her mother, already dressed, opened the 
door. 
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" Mamma, Brownie's gone !" she exclaim- 
ed, half crying. 

"Gone, dear I" answered her mother; 
for a moment she, too, was startled, but 
seeing her little daughter's frightened face, 
she recollected herself, and said quietly, 
** Go back and dress, Sibyl ; you will catch 
cold. Brownie has only gone to the cot- 
tage to Betsy, I daresay ; I will call Ralph, 
and he shall go and see." 

" Oh I thank you, mamma," and, comfort- 

* 

ed, she held up her face to be kissed, and 
then trotted back to her own room. 

Mrs. Arnott called Ralph, who, in a very 
short space of time, was on his way to the 
cottage. He had to knock several times 
before he could gain admittance, and then 
Mrs. Jones, still half asleep, made her ap- 
pearance, and seeing who it was, exclaimed, 

" Lord bless you, Master Ralph, is that 
you?" 
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" Yes, Mrs. Jones ; I came to see after 
Brownie — is she here ?" 

"No, she's not. Do you mean to say 
she's run away from the Vicarage ? Oh ! 
Master Ralph, I am afraid shell give a 
world of trouble ; she's not like other child- 
ren." 

"Speak low, Mrs. Jones — no need to 
frighten Betsy," answered Ralph, irritably. 
" I daresay she has only gone for a walk^ 
after all ; I will go and see ; if she comes 
here, keep her, or tell her my father wants 
her." . 

"Very good. Master Ralph; you won't 
please to walk upstairs ? — we've made her 
beautiful." 

" Not now, Mrs. Jones," answered Ralph, 
shrinking visibly. "I must see after 
Brownie. Good morning," and he turned 
away. 

At the garden-gate he paused. Where 
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could she have gone? . Something, he 
never quite knew what, made him direct 
his steps towards the church. On entering 
the churchyard, he looked round. It was 
yet early, and the Winter moon shone 
dimly, struggling with the daylight. The 
ground was white with snow, and the grey 
tombstones stood out in strong relief. Ralph 
looked towards the corner where George 
Mordaunt had been laid, strode hastily 
across, and kneeling down, put his arms 
round a little dark figure lying full length, 
as if her resting-place were her father's 
grave. 

"Brownie, dear, I have been looking for 
you," was all he said. 

She raised a tear-stained face, and half 
sitting up, said, 

"Have you? Why?" There was such 

utter hopelessness in the voice. "Why 
should anyone look for me ?" 

VOL. I. I 
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The tears sprang to Ralph's eyes — ^he was 
young and tender-hearted ; he lifted Brownie 
up, and, as the weary head rested on his 
shoulder, said gently, 

" Because we love you, Brownie — ^we all 
love you." 

" Do you T she answered. " I don't think 
God loves me/' 

''Hush! Brownie. Why not?" 

'' If He loved me. He would not punish 
me for what I have not done." 

Her young voice had grown cold and 
hard. 

" What do you mean. Brownie ?" asked 
Ralph. 

" ' The sins of the fathers upon the child- 
ren.' Grandmother used to repeat that 
always when I did anything not quite right. 
Ralph, what was my father's sin ?" 

Indignantly Ralph answered, 

"I never heard that he did anything 
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wrong, Brownie. Your grandmother wanted 
him to be a clergyman, and he felt he had 
no calling that way — just like me ; but she 
would not understand this, and so he left his 
home rather than do what he thought was 
wrong. I have felt the same, and so I think 
he was right," 

"Is that all?" asked the child, sitting up, 
while a strange look of relief crept over the 
pale face. 

**A11 I know, dear. He brought you 
here one Winter's night, but died without 
speaking." 

"And you are quite sure he was my 
papa?" ' 

" You called him father. Brownie. And 
you know the locket you wear round your 
neck ?" 

"Yes — George and Helen," answered 
Brownie, thoughtfully. " Oh I I am so 
glad, so glad ! Papa, dear papa — I may 

. i2 
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love him without being frightened, mayn't I, 
Ralph ?" 

"Of course you may. Won't you come 
home now, Brownie ?" 

"Yes, Ralph; in a minute. I want to 
ask you one thing more. Helen — that must 
mean mamma — ^is she dead, too ?" 

" We don't know, dear. I told you your 
father never spoke." 

" I should like to know," she said wist- 
fully. 

" Some day you will, perhaps.'* 

" Yes ; when I am quite grown up, I will 
find out." And disengaging herself from 
Ralph's arms, she stood beside the grave, 
and said quietly, "Papa, dear, I am all 
alone, but I will look for mamma. You will 
help me, Ralph, won't you ?" 

"Indeed I will. Brownie. And God, 
our Father, will help us." 

" Yes," said Brownie. " Now we will go 
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home, Ralph." And giving him her hand, 
they returned to the Vicarage, just as Mr. 
Arnott, grown anxious, was himself starting 
forth in search of the lost lamb. He made 
no remark when he saw her, but drew her 
gently into the dining-room, towards the 
glowing fire; and Mrs. Arnott and Sibyl 
were there to welcome her, and for the first 
time the warmth and brightness of home- 
love crept into Brownie's heart. Sibyl 
looked at her with awe ; she did not seem 
the same Brownie she was accustomed to. 
Death has a strangely sanctifying power not 
only upon those it directly touches, but 
upon all who come within a certain radius. 
A shadow from that unknown land seems 
to rest upon them. Smiles fade, voices 
grow soft at their approach, and children 
instinctively shrink away. 

So it was with Sibyl and Brownie — some- 
thing had come between them. They could 
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not talk and play as usual ; and in their 
cliildish shyness neither of them dared speak 
of the one subject uppermost in both their 
minds. There is a native delicacy in child- 
ren often lacking in grown-up people— they 
seldom willingly lay their fingers upon what 
may be a wound. 

Brownie wearied of the picture-books 
spread out for her amusement — ^they had 
lost their usual interest, and when towards 
the middle of the morning Ralph came into 
the dining-room, she sprang towards him^ 
saying, 

" Ralph, I want to go to Betsy.** 

** Very well, dear. I think papa is there. 
Shall I go with you ?" 

"No — I'd rather go alone." And she 
slipped out of the room. 

Mrs. Arnott met her in the hall. 

" Where are you going, Brownie ?" 

" Home," she answered. 
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" Then wrap this round you," said Mrs. 
Arnott, taking a plaid from a peg ; while a 
sigh escaped her, remembering the child was 
homeless. 

When Brownie reached the cottage, she 
hesitated — the blinds were drawn down, all 
was still, but the snow on the garden path 
was trodden down, as if many feet had passed 
in and out. Brownie was intent upon en- 
tering without being seen — she approached, 
therefore, stealthily, pushed open the front 
door, and looked into the passage. It was 
empty; she heard voices in the parlour, 
which she recognised as Mr. Amott's and 
Lawyer Hughes's. Voices also reached her 
from the kitchen. She was safe then, but 
they might hear her and come out. Quick 
as thought she took off her thick boots, and 
glided noiselessly upstairs. She passed her 
grandmother's room without pausing, and 
mounted the narrow stairs leading to the 
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attics. These consisted of two small rooms 
— one hers, the other Betsy's. Liftmg the 
latch, she crept silently into her own room. 
Cold it might look to ordinary eyes, but not 
to Brownie's — she loved it. Bare boards, a 
strip of carpet beside the little iron bed- 
stead, a painted chest of drawers, a small 
washhandstand, a couple of straw-bottomed 
chairs, was all the furniture it boasted of. 
But the walls — ah! they were Brownie's 
pride and delight. Scarcely an inch of 
paper was visible for the prints and coloured 
pictures covering them. Red-riding Hood, 
the children in the wood, horses, birds, 
prints of academical pictures — almost every- 
thing which for years past had appeared in 
the picture papers — ^were to be found in 
Brownie's collection. 

All the village, from the Vicar down- 
waMs, knew her weakness, and indulged it. 
Other children loved dolls and balls and 
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playthings, Brownie loved her pictures. 
She would sit sometimes for hours together 
on the floor, talking to them; they were 
her friends, her companions, her little world. 
Waking of a morning, they greeted her, 
at night, when she closed her eyes, they 
were looking down upon her — ^she was not 
alone. 

This morning they passed unheeded. She 
went straight to her chest of drawers, sat 
down, and opened the bottom drawer. 
Diving to the back, she brought forth a 
parcel, carefully done up in an old towel. 
Undoing it, she spread the contents around 
her — a small pair of coloured stockings, 
little black felt boots^ a linen chemise, a 
white knitted petticoat, a warm black and 
red flannel frock, all of foreign make. Such 
were the contents, and Brownie looked at 
them thoughtfully. At last she rose, took 
out of a box which stood on the top of the 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN vain both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Arnott 
sought amongst Widow Mordaunt's 
papers^ to find the name of some relative 
to whom they might announce her death, 
and invite whom they might to attend 
her funeral; but they only succeeded in 
discovering a nephew of her husband's, 
residing in some out-of-the-way part of 
Scotland, apd who, in reply to their sum- 
mons, wrote that he had never seen the 
widow, and did not in the least suppose she 
had remembered him in her will, therefore, 
as he was a poor man with ten children, he 
by no means thought it incumbent on him 
to make a long journey in mid-winter to be 
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present at her barial. At the same time he 
had written to his elder brother John, a 
single man, -without encumbrance, residing 
at Chester, and informed him of the widow's 
demise. Perhaps he might be able to show 
the respect due to the late Minister Mor- 
daunt's wife. 

And on the eve of the funeral a stranger 
did come to the only inn in the village, and 
inquired the way to Widow Mordaunt's. 
He had not been in the place ten minutes 
before everyone knew of the fact, and felt 
jealously indignant for Brownie, lest she 
should be ousted out of her rights. The 
new-comer was a small, wiry man, with 
scanty red hair and a weasel-like face, keen 
grey eyes, accustomed, evidently, to calcu- 
late every chance of gain. Arrived at the 
cottage, he established himself deliberately 
in the parlour, and desired Mrs. Jones to 
provide him with supper. " Hostelries were 
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There is a strange conservatism in child- 
ren. Change in the outside world they 
recognise and welcome; but their homes 
must be stable, never-changing. The feel- 
ing grows with the growth. Tears will 
spring to the eyes of stern men, and care- 
worn women, at the sight of an old cup and 
saucer, whose familiar pattern reminds them 
of the nursery at home. Faces of brothers 
and sisters, some sleeping their long sleep, 
others far away in strange lands, rise up 
before them ; visions of the past float through 
their minds; and people wonder at the 
absent look and the dreamy voice, forgetful 
of the poet's words : 

" Not e*en the tenderest heart and next onr own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.'* 

And SO Brownie watched the sods of 
earth fall on her grandmother's coffin ; and 
when they led her away, the shadow of the 
unknown weighed heavily upon the child. 
The wind blew cold and bleak down the 
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mountain sides, the snow lay in drifted 
heaps on either side of the road. As they 
passed out of the churchyard, Brownie stood 
still, and looking up into Mrs. Arnott's face, 
asked, 

" Where shall I go now ?" 

"Home with me, dear, of course," was 
the quick answer. 

But hardly had the words been uttered, 
when the stranger stepped forward, saying, 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, I believe 
this is the little girl in question, said to be 
the daughter of my late cousin, George 
Mordaunt. I think it would be advisable 
for her to come to the cottage. My respect-^ 
ed deceased relative's will is about to be 
read. It is but right she should be presr 
ent." 

" I think, sir, she is too young, and would 
not understand it. My husband will see to 
her interests.'' 

VOL. I. K 
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" Possibly, ma'am. At the same time I, 
as next of kin, desire her presence. 

Lawyer Hughes and Mr. Amott had by 
this time joined them. They looked at each 
other, then the latter said, 

*'You had better come, too, Mary, if it 
must be so." And taking Brownie by the 
hand, he led the way to the cottage. 

The parlour into which they were ushered 
looked colder and drearier than ever, not- 
withstanding the bright fire burning on the 
hearth. 

"It's a cold place this," said Mr. Mor- 
daunt, cheerfully rubbing his hands in the 
glow. 

" It's mostly cold everywhere at this time 
of year," answered Lawyer Hughes, as he 
drew a chair towards the table, seated him- 
self, and taking a roll of parchment out of 
his pocket, spread it on the table before 
him, adding, " If you're ready, the sooner 
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this business is got over the better, I 
think." 

"Quite so, sir, quite so," answered the 
Scotchman, also seating himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnott did the same, the 
latter keeping her arm round Brownie. 

"I hold two wills," said the lawyer; 
^* one dated ten years back, and one made 
six months ago. The last alone is valid. 
I may, however, mention that in the first 
will the deceased left her son, George 
Mordaunt, only half her property, unless 
within the space of five years after her 

* 

demise he entered the ministry. In that 
case he was nominated her sole heir ; but 
if he remains obdurate — so runs the will — 
the remaining half was to go towards the 
building of a new kirk in the native village 
of the testatrix. Thus alone could she 
make amends to the Lord for the undutiful- 

k2 
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ness of the son she had dedicated to His 
service. 

" The second will runs thus : — 
'^ ^ This is the last will and testament of 
me, Jane Mordaunt, of Glenayre, in the 
county of Selkirkshire. First, I direct that 
all my just debts and funeral expenses may 
be paid as soon as possible after my decease ; 
and I appoint the Rev. Arthur Arnott, of 
Langarth, and William Hughes, of Langarth, 
tp be executors and trustees of this my wilL 
I bequeath the whole of my property, 
except the cottage and furniture, to the 
said Arthur Arnott and William Hughes, in 
trust as follows — that is to say, I desire 
that the sum of £60 per annum may be 
paid out of my estate into the hands of 
the Rev. Arthur Arnott, for the sole use 
and benefit of the child known by name 
as Brownie, the supposed daughter of my 
deceased son, George Mordaunt; and I 
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direct that this annual payment shall con- 
tinue to be made until the said child 
Brownie shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years ; at which time, if it can 
be proved that the said Brownie is indeed 
the lawfully-begotten daughter of the said 
George Mordaunt, then I direct that the 
whole of my property shall be transferred 
to her as my granddaughter ; and the said 
Arthur Arnott and William Hughes shall be 
released from their trust. But if when the 
said Brownie shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, as aforesaid, it shall not 
have been proved that she is the lawfully- 
begotten daughter of the said George Mor- 
daunt, then I direct that the said annual 
payment of £60 shall be discontinued, and 
that the whole of my estate shall be devoted 
to the building of a kirk in my native village 
of Glenayre. And I hereby appoint the 
said Rev. Arthur Arnott to be the guardian 
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of the said child Brownie^ until she shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
as aforesaid. The cottage and furniture 
heretofore mentioned I give and bequeath 
to my f^^thful servant Betsy.' " 

Then followed the necessary formalities^ 
signatures, &c. 

Having finished the reading, Lawyer 
Hughes sat back in his chair, and looking at 
the Scotchman over his spectacles, said, 

*' I think that's as good a will as you care 
to hear, sir." 

"It seems right enough," was the dry 
answer; "though how you could let a 
woman sink good money in bricks and 
mortar for a set of canting Presbyterians 
beats me. I should have thought you 
might have done better, Lawyer Hughes." 

"It isn't sunk yet, sir," was the quiet 
answer. "The child is a long way off 
twenty-one; and I remembered it was 
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better to fall into the * hands of God than of 
men.' There'll be no squabbling now." 
And he looked kindly towards Brownie, 
who had listened eagerly. 

Now leaving Mrs. Arnott's sheltering arm, 
she came and stood by the table, and look- 
ing straight at Lawyer Hughes, asked, 

" If you please what does * lawfully-be- 
gotten daughter ' mean ?" 

A dead silence followed her words. The 
lawyer scratched his head, and the Scotch- 
man grinned. Mr. Arnott hesitated a mo- 
ment, then said quietly, 

"It means, Brownie, that your father 
died without saying you were his daughter 
— we only suppose you are; and nobody 
has ever seen or heard of your mother.' 
We must try to find her, dear, then all 
will be straight — that is what your grand- 
mother's will means." 

" And if I am not her grandchild, who am 
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I ? — what is my name ? I raust be some- 
body!" and a puzzled, almost frightened 
look came into the child's face. 

'* You are your own dear self, Brownie, 
whom we all love and care for ; besides, you 
are my child now, and must come home and 
live with me until we find your father or 
your mother. Are you not satisfied, dear ?" 

The child did not answer ; she stood with 
her hands clasped, a thoughtful, troubled 
expression on her young face. The three 
men, and Mrs. Arnott, watched her with 
curiosity ; what was she thinking of ? At 
last she said — 

" Then I have no name ? Brownie ! I 
was not christened Brownie 1" And as if 
the consciousness of some calamity had 
dawned upon her, she threw herself on the 
ground with a passionate cry of — 
"Papal papa! why did you die?'' 
It pierced the hearts of at least three of 
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those present ; there is something so unnatu- 
ral, so agonising, in a child's grief, like that 
of an animal in pain ; we cannot reason with 
it — we cannot relieve it ; the little sufferer 
does not understand what it feels — it has only 
a sense of injury, and it writhes in impatience 
at its own powerlessness. 

"I think ril go," muttered the Scotch- 
man ; and taking up his hat he made his 
exit without further ceremony. 

" Brownie — my little Brownie T' and, 
kneeling down beside her, Mrs. Arnott 
raised the fallen head, and laying it on her 
bosom, mingled her own tears with the 
child's ; no word was spoken ; she attempted 
no comfort, save the sympathy of mutual 
sorrow. She felt with and for her she 
held so lovingly ; the impenetrable mystery 
of the human heart — or, rather, a strange 
affinity of souls apart from matter, made 
Brownie conscious of a something which fell 
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like a refreshing dew upon her overwrought 
mind; she twined her arms round Mrs. 
Arnott's neck, and sobbed out the sorrow 
for which she had not words. 

There was not a dry eye in the room. 
Lawyer Hughes brushed away the tears as 
he shook Mrs. Arnott by' the hand, saying 
gruflaiy— 

" I did the best I could for her ; it was 
no easy thing to manage the old lady^ but 
I think she's safe to have her own one day ; 
and as long as you and I live she will never 
want for friends. There, there, Brownie, 
don't take on so. Look up, little one !" and 
h^ stroked the child's head. " What's in a 
name ? Who knows — you may have a fine 
one with a handle to it one day. In any 
case, God bless you, Brownie ! We love you 
as you are." 

And so saying, he went his way, bearing 
with him to his own fireside a gentle thought 
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of the orphan child. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Amott took her to their own home, and 
from that day a new life dawned for 
Brownie. 
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CHAPTER X 

^* TJROWNIE, won't you come out with 
-'-^ me? I have so much to say to 
you ; and to-day seems likely to be my only 
<5hance. Once we are off, we shall not have 
a quiet hour to ourselves. Let us have one 
more walk together." 

The speaker was Ralph Arnott^ who 
:Stood leaning against the mantelpiece in the 
Vicarage nursery, and she whom he address- 
-ed was seated on the floor, surrounded by 
piles of books, papers, etc., which had evi- 
-dently been taken down from the now 
■empty shelves. There were half-filled trunks, 
nicknacks, all the disorder of packing about 
the room. 
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Brownie lifted her head, and pointing 
around, said, 

" And if I go out walking, when do yout 
suppose this will be done, Ralph?" 

The young man moved impatiently, and 
answered, 

"You have been at it ever since this^ 
morning. It's time you should rest; you 
look worn out. Where's Sibyl ?" 

" With mamma, making an inventory of 
the library. Ralph, I can't imagine we 
shall be off in a week ; we are always hard 
at work, and yet we do not seem to get 
on." 

*'It's always so," said Ralph; "and at the 
last moment it will be helter-skelter, and you 
will carry away a lot of rubbish, and leave 
behind what you most wish to take with 
you. One comfort is, the certainty that, if 
you had a month instead a week before you,, 
it would be just the same." 
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And he looked down smiling upon her 
from his superior height and wisdom ; for 
Ralph was now a man, tall and full-grown, 
handsome and good-looking, as he had 
given promise of being from earliest child- 
hood. Moreover, he was now the head of 
the household, the sole protector of his 
mother, sister, and Brownie. Mr. Amott had 
died of a long and lingering illness, originat- 
ing in a cold caught through a night visit to 
a sick parishioner, which, notwithstand- 
ing all possible care, had settled on his lungs, 
and engendered that insidious disease, to 
which he at last rapidly succumbed. From 
the first he had never entertained any hope 
of recovering, and had therefore put his 
house in order. Owing to his loving care 
and strict economy, his wife and daughter 
found themselves at his death in a far better 
position than many a clergyman's family. 
His life had been insured, and this, with 
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Mrs. Arnott's small private income, was suf- 
ficient to secure them from all want. Still 
Ralph's education was incomplete; for the 
next few years he would be at least parti- 
ally dependent upon his mother ; and then 
there were Sibyl and Brownie 1 Up to the 
present time Mrs. Arnott's teaching had suf- 
ficed for them, but she began to feel they 
needed something more, and when the first 
burst of grief at their loss had somewhat 
subsided, the four had taken counsel to- 
gether. 

Brownie, from the hour she had been 
brought to the Vicarage, four years ago, 
after old Mrs. Mordaunt's death, had been 
as a daughter of the house, no difference 
had been made between her and Sibyl, save 
perhaps a little extra show of tenderness to- 
wards her, she needed to be taught that she 
was loved, whereas the other had been born 
to it. By degrees she had learned to call 
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Mr. and Mrs. Arnott papa and mamma, and 
thus the strange shyness of ber childhood 
wore away. She bad studied, walked, lid- 
deo with Sibyl, and had been Mr. Amott's 
companion in bis distant rounds, and at four- 
teen all traces of early neglect were effiaced. 
She looked older than her age, older than 
Sibyl, whose fair beauty had retained much 
of its infantine charm ; while Brownie was 
tall and slim, with a rich complexion, like a 
damask rose, small regular features, la^ 
dark eyes, brilliant when their owner was 
excited, soft, almost sad, when in repose. 
Sibyl, at sixteen, still wore her hair floating 
over her shoulders, but Brownie's dark, 
heavy tresses were twined like a coronet 
round her small and shapely head. In all 
their games, iu all their plans, it i 
to say she took the lead. 

So when the four . 
to the ■ 
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the Loire, Ralph," she said, ^^ whidi had so 
charmed you ?" 

"Yes," he answered. "One especially 
near the town of Ronx. It is rather out of 
the way, but seemed to me nnique of its 
kind. It lies in the very centre of the wine 
country ; and though all around is flat, itself 
stands high on the incline of a table-land. 
I saw good houses, with gardens and vine* 
yards attached, to let for twenty pounds a 
year ; and it is very accessible by coaches, 
which run two or three times a day to 
the larger town and surrounding villages. 
Let me see, what was the name? — Cor 
something." 

" Corban — I remember," said Sibyl. " We 
were so amused at your description of the 
houses built in the rocks." 

" Just so," said Ralph. " Really, mother, 
if the plan pleases you, I do not see why 
you should not carry it out. The girls 
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would leam French well ; there is a convent 
within a walk ; or if you dislike that idea, 
professors are to be had for the asking. Of 
course there is the first outlay; but that 
must be met in any case ; and I really am 
of opinion that this foreign plan will prove 
economical and advantageous in every re- 
spect." 

So, without further discussion, the matter 
was decided. Like many of the most im- 
portant events in life, it seemed to fall in 
naturally, without any effort or any impetus 
from without. 

The Vicarage had to be left free for the 
new incumbent in the shortest possible 
space of time, notwithstanding the courtesy 
of Mr. Arnott's successor. Fortunately he 
was willing to purchase much of the furni- 
ture as it stood, which simplified matters not 
a little ; but books and a few home trea- 
sures were housed by Betsy, who had mar- 

l2 
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ried the village blacksmith, and was well to 
do; adding to their income by taking in 
chance lodgers during the Summer season. 
She was a portly matron now, with two 
boys of her own ; but unswerving in her 
fidelity to Brownie. Hers was the only 
voice raised against the foreign plan. She 
expostulated seriously. 

"Travelling brought her father ill-luck, 
and my belief is it will do Brownie no good 
either," she said to Mrs. Amott. 

" But, Betsy, she must have a better edu- 
cation than I can give her here in Langarth. 
You know her fifty pounds will cease when 
she is twenty-one ; and if anything happened 
to me, she would have no one to fall back 
upon — hers is an exceptional position." 

" No need to look so far into the future, 
ma'am ; many things may change between 
this and then, I believe you never heard 
of the strange gentleman who put up at the 
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inn here about a fortnight after the minis- 
ter's death. I wouldn't intrude upon you 
then, but I've intended to tell you of it 
since. It seems he was mighty curious, and 
asked no end of questions as to your family. 
You know Jones isn't a quiet man, and will 
talk fast enough if he finds a listener — more 
particularly over a glass of grog; and it 
seems the traveller plied him with two or 
three, till he learnt all concerning you, and 
of course Brownie, whose story seemed to 
interest him uncommonly, Mrs. Jones said ; 
and he asked especially if you meant to 
keep her on, till she interfered and said 
that Brownie was like your own daughter ; 
but that, if not, there was not a house in 
the village that would not open its door to 
her, and say, ' Welcome 1' He left the next 
morning, but not till he had been to the 
graveyard, and written down in a little 
book the inscription on George Mordaunt s 
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tombstone. My husband saw him with hi» 
own eyes, as he was coming home by the 
path at that very time." 

"I wish you had told me this sooner, 
Betsy ; it might have led to something." 

In the bustle of packing and arranging, 
however, the incident escaped Mrs. Arnott, 
and she only remembered it years after- 
wards. 

It was a week previous to the day fixed 
for their departure that Ralph stood talking 
with Brownie in the soon-to-be-deserted 
nursery. 

"Ralph, I have a presentiment," said 
Brownie demurely, folding her hands in her 
lap. 

" Indeed I and will you deign to confide 
it to your humble servant ?" said Ralph. 

" Yes," answered Brownie, — " I believe I 
shall find my mother." 

'*If she is living," answered Ralph, 
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gently, " which I much doubt, Brownie. 
It seems to me impossible for a mother ta 
have appeared so utterly to ignore the 
existence of her child for so many years^ 
and yet to be alive. I wish, dear, you 
would give up the idea. I doubt whether 
any knowledge on the subject would be 
conducive to your happiness." 

'* I will never give up the idea so long as 
I live !" said Brownie ; and there was such, 
determination in her voice that her com- 
panion felt that, for the time, at least, all 
arguments would be unavailing. He there- 
fore dropped the subject, and renewed his 
first request, — "Leave all those things, 
Brownie, and come ou(." 

"I suppose I must; you are not likely to 
leave me any peace." She smiled as she 
said this, and rose up. " I shan't be sorry 
for a run ; I am quite stiS with sitting on 
the ground." 
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'* Come along, then," said Ralph ; and 
opening the door, he preceded her down- 
stairs, took her shawl and hat from the peg 
in the hall, and gave them to her, saying, 

*' It is getting cold already ; it would not 
do to have any of you laid up at the last 
moment." 

"No fear of that for me," answered 
Brownie ; " you know quite well I never 
catch cold. Please don't try to make a 
fine young lady of me, Ralph." 

" Heaven forefend !" exclaimed Ralph ; 
*' that is just what I was going to warn you 
against. Brownie." 

They were now walking side by side, and 
the young man hesitated as he looked at 
his companion." 

" Well," she said, " why don't you speak ?" 

" Because it is not easy to say what I wish," 
he answered, blushing like a girl. "You 
see. Brownie, we are young — all of us very 
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young ; my mother loves us dearly, and will 
sacrifice everything for our good ; at the same 
time she has always had my father to lean 
on, and is utterly inexperienced in the world 
and its ways. I have thought of you three 
living alone in that out-of-the-way place 
until I have grown to wonder how the idea 
ever took form . or shape. You and Sibyl 
cannot speak two words of French, and my 
mother, though she understands the language, 
has not had occasion to make use of it for 
the last twenty years. Now it is on the eve 
of accomplishment, it seems to me the very 
maddest scheme that ever entered sane peo- 
ple's heads. Don't you think we might change 
our plans, even at the eleventh hour?" 

"No, I don't," answered Brownie. "What 
harm do you suppose can happen to us, 
Ralph ? At the worst we shall make some 
mistakes and get laughed at, but we shall im- 
prove in time ; besides, you will take us over 
and see us settled." 
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^' Yes, but I must be back in London in 
October." 

" Very well, then, we shall get on as best 
we can. Why, Ralph, I believe the idea of 
this trip has roused mamma as nothing else 
would have done, and I daresay we shall 
find some English who will help us — out 
there." 

" I think that is rather more to be feared 
than wished for," rejoined Ralph. " Youmust 
understand. Brownie, thatthe fewer acquaint- 
ances you make the better ; it is not always 
the best class of English one meets abroad." 

" Now, Ralph, look here," said Brownie, 
standing still in the middle of the road and 
facing round upon him, "you have the dis- 
mals and are inclined to see everything in the 
gloomiest light, I am glad you took me for 
your confidante instead of Sibyl, you would 
have scared her out of her senses !" 

"Sibyl indeed !" said Ralph, " I don't be- 
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lieve she will ever be anything but a child !'^ 

"All the better for her, sir. But come, 
Ralph, it is a settled thing we are to go 
abroad ; it is utterly impossible to alter our 
plans now. What are you afraid of?" 

*' It were difficult to say," answered Ralph ; 
" of everything, yet nothing in particular. 
We are always fearful when we love and are 
powerless, Brownie; and I shall be very 
powerless to help you when the sea and 
miles of country lie between us."* 

" But who says we shall need help ?" re- 
torted Brownie. ** I believe men think we 
are utterly helpless individuals* when left to 
ourselves. I don't like that; there are 
many things women can do which you men 
can't. After all, Ralph, I believe you will 
want us as much as we shall want you." 

" I do not doubt it for one minute, only 
in a different way," answered Ralph seriously. 
" Still, Brownie^ that does not mend matters. 
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Listen to me, dear. My mother, you know, 
is not strong, and my father's death has 
ehaken her much. Sibyl, though older than 
yourself, is really younger in mind; by degrees 
I feel sure all power will fall into your hands, 
and you are still only a child." 

"Now, Ralph, I am fourteen, and per- 
haps fifteen — you don't know ; you your- 
self are only just of age, and women are al- 
ways older than men, I have heard that very 
often." 

" True, quite true, Brownie," said Ralph 
in the same serious tone, "we are all of 
us very young in years, we will try there- 
fore to have old heads; what I wanted 
to say to you was, that you must re- 
member France is not England — that you 
must be very circumspect in your con- 
duct — not talk and make friends with 
everybody as you do here. Brownie, will 
you promise to write and let me know the 
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least difficulty or trouble you may fall into ? 
I may or may not be able to help you effect- 
ually, but at all events I can try." 

" I should have done that without prom- 
ising," answered Brownie; "but if it will 
make you happier I will give you my word 
I will do as you wish. And now, Ralph, I 
also have something to say. Do you re- 
member years ago promising to help me to 
find my mother ?" 

" Yes, Brownie, I remember," answered 
Ralph ; " but, as I told you not long since, 
I wish you would desist." 

"Never while I live," said the girl be- 
tween her closed teeth ; " I have set myself 
that task, and I will accomplish it." She 
drew her slight figure up to its full height, 
and her dark eyes flashed with excitement. 
" Ralph, you are studying to be a lawyer, 
you ought to be able to help me better than 
anyone." 
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" And can you for one moment doubt my 
willingness to do so ?" answered her com- 
panion. "But we have not the smallest clue, 
nothing to guide us. My father advertised 
after both your father's and grandmother's 
deaths, but to no purpose. Why cannot you 
l)e content to belong to us, Brownie ? Surely 
we love you well enough." 

" I cannot help it, Ralph — I cannot help 
it. I reason with myself by the hour to- 
gether, but something drives me on — I must 
find the key to the mystery, I must know 
who and what I am." She spoke passionately, 
strangely so for a young girl who could not 
in very truth know the full import of the 
words she uttered. For Brownie had no 
consciousness of wrong, she still implicitly 
T)elieved what Mr. Arnott had told her, that 
a doubt existed whether George Mordaunt 
was really her father, owing to his sudden 
death before he could explain ; but there was 
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a strange pertinacity in Brownie's character, 
an innate love of justice, and it galled her, as 
she once said, to be living under a false name, 
and upon the bounty of a woman who was 
perhaps nothing to her, and who had not 
even loved her. She never signed herself 
Mordaunt, simply ''Brownie." In answer 
to her last words Ralph took her hand, say- 
ing gently : 

" We know who you are. Brownie, and I 
ask for nothing better than to be allowed 
some day to give you my name, and to call 
you my wife. You are but a child, dear, 
and I am a very young man, with my way 
to make in the world, but I love you, darl- 
ing, more than mother, sister, or dead fa- 
ther. I was a hypocrite just now. Why do 
I want your plans changed ? — ^because, can 
you not guess ? I dread your leaving me. 
Brownie. I hate every rood of land or sea 
which separates you from me. I have a 
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secret presentiment that some one will steal 
you from me, before you are my very own. 
I do not want you to find either father or mo- 
ther, I would have you all alone just as you 
are, mine — mine !" and in the excitement of 
his strong young love he would have drawn 
Brownie into his arms. 

But the girl was startled — she had never 
seen Ralph thus, she had never heard words 
like these ; they found no echo in her heart. 
Story-books she had read, simple and child- 
like ; novels none. Love was a sealed book 
to her, she did not understand it. That 
Ralph should love her was quite natural, 
but that he should love her better than his 
mother and sister was sheer pain to her. 
She shrank from him, she could not appre- 
ciate the egotism of his love ; it shocked her. 

Their walk had led them along a nar- 
row path beside the river, and they had 
stopped beside a boat-house belonging to 
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the Vicarage, against which Ralph now 
leant, while Brownie stood a little apart 
from him, like a startled fawn. She did not 
speak, she only looked at him ; but there was 
that innocent wonder in her face, that puz- 
zled questioning expression which we rarely 
see save in children's faces. It brought Ralph 
back to his senses. He laughed a nervous 
little laugh, and stepping forward said, 

" Brownie, forgive me ; you do not under- 
stand me to-day, but you will one day. I 
have spoken hastily. I do not ask you to 
forget what I have said — on the contrary 
remember it, but forgive me for having spo- 
ken when I ought still to have kept silence 
before the child you are. I will do all you 
wish, dear. I will see once more what can 
be done to find your family ; we will work 
together, and then — then — " he looked at 
her, smiled his peculiarly sweet smile, and 
added gaily, " We will leave the future to 

VOL. L M . 
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take care of itself. Now we will have one 
luore row on our dear river together. Come, 
Brownie, do not look so serious, help me un- 
moor the boat, little one." He turned away 
and busied himself opening the boat-house, to 
give her time to recover herself, and she 
moved mechanically forward to obey him. 
. Oh, Ralph ! you know not what you have 
done. Could you not leave the child-soul 
a little longer in its paradise of peace ? It 
knew no want, it was content, unbidden 
you have touched her lips with the goblet 
of life ; will it prove as nectar or as poison 
to her soul ? But she has tasted. You had 
no need to bid her not forget, she neither 
can nor will. Oh, Brownie ! child Brownie 
now no more. 

They were both silent as they rowed 
slowly down the river that August after- 
noon. The wind blew fresh from the 
mountains, making soft music amongst the 
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reeds and flowers on the banks, the oars 
plashed monotonously in and out the spark- 
ling water, the birds sang, all nature was 
alive — only these two were silent, and yet 
their hearts were full to overflowing. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" |V/r<^THER, do you think you shall like 
^^ it? Does it take your fancy? 
You must please yourself, you know." 

"Yes, Ralph, it pleases me. Of course 
it looks strange and unhome-like, but that 
will wear off when once we are settled." 

This conversation took place between 
Ralph and Mrs. Arnott, standing with the 
two girls and a stout, pompous Frenchman 
in the courtyard of a house situated in the 
village of Corban, on the Loire. It looked 
strange to their English eyes, fresh from 
the Welsh village ; and as it is destined to be 
their home for some time, we will pause to 
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describe it. Gorban is a village unique of 
its kind. Built along the side of a table- 
land, rising almost perpendicularly from the 
banks of the Loire, it gives one the impres- 
sion of a hilly country. From the highroad 
up to the summit of the platform, vineyards, 
gardens, houses, rise one above the other in 
a succession of terraces. Most of the poorer 
habitations are mere excavations made in the 
rock, and are attainable only by scores of 
steep rough-hewn steps ; the eflfect is both 
picturesque and curious. 

Humanity seems to have invaded haunts 
sacred to nature. Overhanging the entrance 
of the village, as if suspended in mid-air, is 
an ancient light-house, built in the time of 
the Normans, to warn the surrrounding 
country of the approach of the terrible in- 
vader. It is called ** Le Flambeau," and is a 
complete ruin, nothing being left but one 
solitary turret of brickwork, so slight, it 
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seems incapable of resisting an ordinary gust 
of wind, much less the violent storms which 
are by no means uncommon in these parts. 
Still there it is, and for centuries has served 
as a landmark for miles round. 

The house the Amotts had chosen stood 
in the very centre of the village, a wall 
of considerable height separated it from the 
principal, indeed only street. A stately 
doorway, of dimensions vast enough to admit 

a carriage and pair, gave access into the 
courtyard where we left Ralph and Mrs. 
Amott. Stables and outhouses, very much 
out of proportion to the grandeur of the 
entrance, occupied the right-hand side; 
while opposite two huge black caverns 
cleft in the main rock looked anything but 
inviting. But the rock itself was a perfect 
picture, rising to a considerable height, not 
grey and bare, but rich with vegetation — 
trees, creeping plants, the wild vine, grow* 
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ing together in one confused mass of verdure. 
Opposite the stables, to the left, was a terrace^ 
almost on a level with the wall, and to 
which the ascent was by stone steps (nature's 
own handiwork) ; this formed what was in- 
tended to be a flower-garden, but at present 
it was neglected and overgrown with weeds, 
looking very dreary. 

A small one-storied house formed the 
background to the picture ; yet that is hardly 
correct, for behind the house there rose yet 
again terrace upon terrace, half vine, half 
woodland, which called forth the intense 
admiration of both Brownie and Sibyl. 
Truly they had fallen into the very midst of 
the garden of Touraine. Hills and vales, the 
flowing river, a very Canaan, lay before 
them. No wonder they were enchanted. 
The air was soft and invigorating, the land- 
scape smiled beneath their feet ; surely they 
might be content to make this their abiding 
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place for the present ; and they seemed to 
have but one mind on the subject, when, in 
answer to Ralph's business questions as to 
rent, &c., the proprietor answered, 

" Six hundred francs, Monsieur. I cannot 
think of making any reduction/' 

He spoke severely, in a tone of self-de- 
fence ; to which Ralph replied courteously, 
" Certainly not, sir, I had no intention of 
asking for any." 

At which the proprietor, seeing the mis- 
take he had made, raised his hat, adding, 
" The taxes, you know, are extra." 

" And how much do they amount to ?" 
asked Ralph. 

*' Thirty to forty francs per annum." 

" Very good, sir ; then I think you may 
consider the affair as settled." 

Immediately the whole demeanour of the 
Frenchman changed ; he dropped the man of 
business, and became the affable gentleman, 
merely adding : 
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**My agent shall wait upon you to-morrow, 
at the H6tel du Faisan, Monsieur, I believe 
you said you were staying there. And now 
I hope, Madame, your mother, and your 
charming sisters, will honour my wife and 
daughter by making their acquaintance. We 
live in the adjoining house, and -shall be 
most happy to be useful to the ladies." 

So cordial an invitation was not to be 
rejected, they therefore followed their host, 
who conducted them with due ceremony to 
a long, low, one-storied house, looking on 
to the street. Admitting them with a latch- 
key, he threw open a door on the right-hand 
side of a long corridor, saying as he did so, 
^'I think we shall find Madame in the 
salon;" and surely enough Madame, hearing 
her husband's voice and seeing, ladies enter, 
rose from her pikce by the window, where 
she had been engaged in a complicated piece 
of worsted work, and came forward to meet 
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them. Mr. Torri prefaced his introduction 
with " My dear, we are to have the pleasure: 
of these ladies for neighbours; I know you 
will be charmed, and I have ventured to 
say you will be most happy to aid them 
with your advice, or by any other means in 
your power. It is difficult for foreigners to 
get on, and our Marie knows a little 
English." 

"Ah! you are English," exclaimed Ma- 
dame Torri, "that is delightful; pray let 
me offer you chairs; I adore the English.. 
Jacques, call Marie, she is in the garden ; 
and you are coming to reside amongst us? — 
for a long time, I hope," she continued, in 
her very voluble French, which was per- 
fectly incomprehensible to either Brownie or 
Sibyl, and to which Mrs. Arnott could with 
difficulty reply. The conversation therefore 
would speedily have languished, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the good-natured 
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hostess, and the few words of English ex- 
torted from the very unwilling Mademoiselle 
Marie, when she did make her appearance. 
" Never mind, we shall be good friends, . I 
am sure, in time, and the acquaintance will 
be a mutual benefit — ^we shall teach yott 
French and you will teach vis English," said 
Madame Torn, as she stood on the door* 
step, while the Amotts got into the hired 
carriage which was awaiting them : amidst 
bows and smiles they took their departure. 

" Very nice cordial sort of people,'' waa 
Mrs. Arnott's verdict. 

"All French people are like that, they 
don't mean half they say," grumbled Ralph^ 
with his innate Bristish love of finding fault. 
And so they drove back to Roux, along the 
pleasant banks of the Loire, the golden 
sheen of the sand shining through the 
waters of the river, at this season very 
shallow, the setting sun throwing out in 
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bold relief the cathedral towers, the white 
6tone bridge spannmg the river with its 
perfect arches, — yes, it was truly a pleasant 
sight, more especially to unaccustomed eyes ; 
and Brownie and Sibyl, and, even Mrs. 
Arnott, were enthusiastic. 

"I am glad you like the place," said 
Ralph. "Now we must try and get you 
settled as quickly as possible ; I must be 
back before the first week in October." 

At the same time. Monsieur and Madame 
Torri were discussing their late visitors. 

** It is a perfect Godsend," said the for- 
mer, — " six hundred francs instead of five 
hundred I I asked it immediately I found 
out they were English — the taxes into the 
bargain; and they never made the least 
difficulty. Indeed, by the tone of their 
voices when they spoke to each other, I 
believe they thought it a mere nothing. * I 
might just as well have asked seven hun- 
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dred while I was about it ; I should have 
been sure to have had it." And he walked 
up and down the salon, rubbing his hands- 
with the air of a man who feels he has done 
a good stroke of business. 

Madame had resumed her worsted-work, 
and her daughter stood turning over the 
wools while she listened to her father. She- 
was about eighteen, but might have passed 
for twenty-five at least. She resembled her 
mother, both being heavy-featured, quiet- 
looking women, with somewhat sallow com- 
plexions, dark hair and eyes, neatly, almost 
stylishly, dressed, with that uniform good 
taste which is innate in a Frenchwoman* 
On Madame Torri's face there was a certaii> 
cunning look, which had not yet ripened in 
her daughter's. It was especially visible 
when, looking up from her work, she said, 

" I hope, Jacques, you will take all ne- 
cessary information about them, and make 
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«ure they are paying people, though I must 
say I am greatly prepossessed in their 
favour; and it will be an advantage to 
Marie. You will have no excuse now, my 
•daughter, for not learning English ; it will 
be no expense." 

** As if they had come to France to talk 
English!" answered Mademoiselle Marie, 
disdainfully; "it will be their object to 
speak French, and in less than three months 
there is nothing they will not be able to 
say, never mind in what manner or with 
what accent! I know what the English 
girls at the convent were like. You see they 
are so obstinate ; they have an object, and 
they never rest till they have attained it.'' 

"Then I wish you would follow their 
example, it is highly praiseworthy," answers 
her mother, severely. 

" Oh ! it is not amusing. I have been at 
school all ray life, I am tired of work, and 
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what good will English ever do lue?" 

^' You cannot tell " but here Madame 

was interrupted by her husband saying : 

"Louise, we will go in to Roux to- 
morrow. I will make inquiries on ray side, 
and you shall do the same on yours. There 
is the English clergyman — ^you might call 
upon and his wife. Here is the lady's card, 
show them that Though in truth I have 
no fear, still it is well to be on the safe 
side. I wish I had asked seven hundred ;'* 
and the regret made him almost oblivious 
to the fact that he * gained already more 
than one hundred francs over and above the 
usual rent I 

" And we will meet at the pastry-cook's, 
before you go to the hotel, about four o'clock. 
I think that will be best," said Madame. 

" Oh yes, papa, and if all turns out well 
you will treat us to ices and a box of siicre 
dorge^ specially for fne," rejoined Made- 
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moiselle Marie, going up to her father and 
kissing him on both cheeks. 

** We shall see, we shall see/' he answered 
smiling, well pleased ; and Marie knew she 
was in any case sure of her mere dorge. 

Everything turned out satisfactorily and 
events went smoothly, so that in the course 
of a fortnight the Amotts were able to take 
possession of their new home; but still, 
though not insurmountable, their difficulties 
had been numerous. The furnishing had, 
for example, been a subject of long and 
serious discussion. Having taken a lease of 
three years, they decided to purchase rather 
than to hire furniture ; but oh ! how to make 
the natives understand their ideas of com- 
fort ! Necessaries were looked upon as lux- 
uries, luxuries as necessaries. Bare boards 
and a magnificent looking-glass, gorgeous 
clocks and no baths ! 

Brownie and Sibyl were highly amused 
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at Marie Torri's exclamations over the car- 
peted rooms. It was really only a five-room- 
ed house — a small dining-room, with red- 
tiled floor opening out of the kitchen, which 
latter had been added on to the original 
building and formed a separate wing, 
with servants' bed-room as an attic;— ^ 
then a good-sized salon, which the girls 
strove to make as much like the Vicarage 
parlour as possible ; above this was Mrs. Ar- 
nott's bed-room, and on the opposite side 
Brownie's and Sibyl's. A small room, hard- 
ly larger than a closet, was destined for 
Ralph, when he should be with them. 
" But you have no bed-curtains, and only 

that little bit of a looking-glass," said Marie, 
pointing to the two small iron bedsteads, 
and the white-draped toilette-table, which 
Ralph had spent infinite pains and time in 
arranging. " How queer you English are ! 
you have no taste. You must come and see 
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my room ; I have a clock and armoire h glace 
and mantelpiece ornaments, two arm-chair^^ 
and white curtains to my bed and windows." 

^' And a very small wash-hand-stand/' said 
Brownie mischievously. 

" Oh, yes, of course," answered Marie seri- 
ously, " in my dressing-room, so that it may 
not take up much room." 

The two girls laughed at the irony of 
Brownie's speech being so little understood. 

Early in October, while the weather was 
still warm and pleasant, Ralph left. 

It was a sad parting, re-opening old wounds. 
He never again attempted to speak alone 
with Brownie ; but his heart was sad and 
anxious, leavmg them thus in a strange land. 
He yearned after the time when he should 
be able to offer them a home in the *' old 
countrie." 

As they turned their backs upon the sta- 
tion, and got into the little rumbling omnibus 
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which was to take them back to Corban, a 
strange lonely feeling came over Brownie 
and Sibyl. 

Mrs. Arnott had been persuaded to re- 
main at home, for she was far from strong, 
and any excitement prostrated her at once, 
so the two girls held each other's hands, Sibyl 
clinging involuntarily to Brownie, who tried 
valiantly to conceal her own pain by talking 
of all they should have accomplished by the 
time Ralph came back. And so conquering 
themselves they were able to speak quite 
cheerfully to Mrs. Arnott when she met 
them at the entrance of the village ; and they 
trudged up the hill together, each hiding 
from the other her inmost thoughts. One 
thing Mrs. Arnott had insisted on, and that 
was that Jane, who had first been nurse- 
maid and afterwards housemaid at the 

Vicarage, should accompany them on their 
travels, and she was never more thankful 

n2 
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than on this self-same evening for having 
done so. It is always painful to return to a 
place from whence some one we love has just 
gone out ; but there are degrees of pain, and 
it may be modified ; a desolate hearth, a dis* 
ordered, comfortless home, send an icy chill 
through the heart, a hopeless despair. But 
a few words of welcome, bright firelight, a 
well-arranged table, they seem but trifles, 
and yet to our, weak human nature they 
bring unspeakable comfort. We would fain 
not acknowledge it, we are ashamed of the 
fact^ but it is one and remains one, beyond 
all doubt. And when Jane met them, and, 
opening the drawing-room door, showed 
them the bright wood fire on the hearth, 
and the pleasant English tea-table, an excla- 
mation of pleasure escaped them all ; to which 
the demure Welsh girl only replied by — 

"I thought the young ladies would be 
tired, and the evenings are chilly." 
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*' Oh ! how nice it is, Jane ! — almost like 
home," said Sibyl. 

And then, after tea, the two sat down at 
Mrs. Arnott's feet, and together they dis- 
cussed their future plans for education. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" "\7"0U know I must trust to you, man 
-*- Cure; still, notwithstanding what 
you say, I shall never rest as long as 
matters continue in their present state. 
I have borne it so many years, your 
influence ought to be sufficient to obtain 
from her the assurance we require. It 
seems to me strange indeed that sixteen 
years of convent discipline should not have 
overcome a nature naturally so weak and 
yielding." 

" There, I have often told you you are 
mistaken," answered the Cur^. "She is 
not naturally weak and yielding; she was 
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rendered apparently so for a tinie by fear, 
but, remember, she was a girl then, now she 
is a woman ; remember, also, how she 
governs the Convent." 

"Ah! there was the mistake; she ought 
never to have been made Superior of St. 

W , but you would have it so. I told 

you English blood was always rampant ; it 
needs to be kept down — down !" And the 
speaker stamped her foot on the ground 
with a certain passionate hatred. 

" I doubt its being a mistake," answered 
the priest coldly ; " your prejudice blinds you* 
Superior or simple sister, it would have made 
no difference in what lies so near your 
heart." 

'* She would have been less obstinate ; she 
might have been overruled." 

" Not as long as I was there to protect 
her. You know it was part of our agree- 
ment that she was not to be coerced ; she 
has been made to suffer enough." 
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'*Made! as if it had not been her own 
fault." 

"We will not renew that discussion ; we 
shall never agree," answered the Cur^; 
" And now farewell," he added, rising. 

"You will not stay to breakfast?" 

" Not this morning, thank you ; 1 am on 
my way to breakfast with Monsieur le Comte 
de Chanon and the fair Countess." 

" I hear she has taken you for her con- 
fessor. Beware, Henri!" 

"I think that warning is unnecessary 
where I am concerned," answered the Cur^ 
Rouget, lifting his head and looking with 
his calm, sad eyes at his companion. 

"Who can tell?" she answered with a 
forced laugh ; "you were not always of ad- 
amant." 

" No, not always, indeed," he murmured, 
colouring. 

"But how came Madame de Chanon 
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to choose you?" asked his interlocutor. 

" I think it was her husband," answered 
the Cur^; *'he called upon me one day 
lately, and we had a long conversation upon 
what he considered a confessor's duty to- 
wards a married penitent. He told me frank- 
ly how repugnant the idea was to him — ^how 
the thought of a third person coming between 
husband and wife galled him to the very 
quick." 

" Yes, I remember hearing him once say, 
in a drawing-room full of people, he did not 
know how he should bear his wife entering 
a confessional. That was before his mar- 
riage." 

'' I perfectly understood, and felt with and 
for him. We parted excellent friends, and 
the result was his wife came to me a few 
days later." 

** Ah, well I they have only been married a 
few months," answered Madame, shrugging 
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her shoulders. " I am afraid, mon Curi^ your 
promotion will be of short duration." 

The priest made no reply, merely holding 
out his hand, and saying, ^' Adieu, Madame.'' 

" Ah I but I have a proposition to make 
to you," she said quickly. '* Come up be- 
tween three and four to-morrow; my husband 
will be out then, and we shall be safe from 
interruption." She rose, opened the sash 
window, and stepped into the garden with 
the Cur6. 

** There are the boys !" she exclaimed as 
two youths appeared in the distance. 

" I will not detain you, then," he said; and 
once more bidding her adieu, he left her. 

Madame de Pas watched him as with rapid 
strides he descended the sloping path leading 
from the ChS,teau des Marais to the village 
of the same name. He was a tall, well-built 
man, and notwithstanding the flowing sou- 
tane^ gave one the idea of considerable bodily 
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Strength. Hie was in the prime of life, yet 
his black hair, which he wore unusually long^ 
and which curled naturally, was thickly 
sprinkled with white ; his features were 
small and delicate, almost feminine, con- 
trasting strangely with his muscular frame^ 
and his voice was peculiarly sweet and low. 
Madame Pas sighed wearily as he disap- 
peared out of sight, and returned to the 
small boudoir, almost closet I might say, so 
encumbered was it with furniture and knick- 

nacks of every description ; then sinking on 
the couch she murmured: "After all, he 
can have no interest in deceivmg me V 

We will pause a moment to describe the 
lady we have thus abruptly introduced to 
our readers. 

She was a woman verging upon fifty, with 
few if any external attractions, scarcely of 
middle height and disproportionately stout— 
indeed I would rather (if it were not for a 
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•certain vulgarity attaching to the word) aay 
she was fat, because it expresses better the 
sort of puffiness peculiar to this spedes of em» 
honpoinU Her features were not naturally 
coarse, though her complexion was red and 
bloated beneath the powder laid on with no 
sparing hand ; and her lips had a feverish, 
parched appearance. Her eyes were the 
redeeming part of her face, not large, but of 
a dark hazel, wonderfully clear and pierc- 
ing. There was no lack of intelligence in 
Madame de Pas's physiognomy, though it 
might not be of the highest order, still one 
felt in speaking to her that she thoroughly 
understood and could enter into circumstances 
and events ; whether she could in reality as 
easily comprehend feelings and sentiments, 
is quite a different question, but the sem- 
blance of sympathy, never failed her. She was 
highly educated, more so than most French 
women. This was doubtless owing to her 
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mother having been a Russian, and having^ 
given the impetus to her daughter's tastes ; 
but she had died when Julie de la Roche was 
twelve years old. Her father, the Marquis de 
la Roche, had remained eighteen months a 
widower, and then married a young but 
penniless Englishwoman, who also present- 
ed him with one daughter. The Marquis 
died three years later, leaving his wife sole 
guardian of the two children, and dividing 
his fortune between them. This, as she grew 
older and understood, as only a French girl 
can, the value of money, became a sore point 
with Julie, for a large portion of this very for- 
tune had been derived from her mother, who, 
however, had willed it in such a manner as 
to leave M. de la Roche entire master of it. 
The second wife had brought up her daugh- 
ter in the English, religion, but she, after her 
mother's death, recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, had suddenly joined the Romish Churchy 
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and was, at the time we are writing of, 
Superior of a convent, and known by the 
name of M^re St. Andr6. Her half sister 
was thus propitiated; for, with the ex- 
ception of the dowry paid to the convent, 
the fortune she considered hers would ul- 
timately return to herself and children. 

Julie de la Roche had married late in life. 
Having her own ideas upon the subject, she 
determined in accepting the name of another, 
to ensure also an increase of wealth and po- 
sition to herself, and entire personal inde- 
pendence. She was over thirty when she 
accepted Monsieur de Pas, a man twenty 
years her senior, — ^her inferior in every re- 
spect save name and fortune. 

Monsieur de Pas was of an excellent 
family, and possessed considerable estates 
both in Touraine and Berri. This suited Julie, 
who desired nothing so much as to be a 
ch&telainej a sort of queen on her own 
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estate, supreme in power, even though her 
rule extended itself only over an ignorant 
peasantry. She married Monsieur de Pas 
just as she would have taken any other ap- 
pendage which might have suited her pur- 
pose. She judged him with unerring ex- 
actitude. She was the master; from the 
hour they left the nuptial altar together the 
poor man lost all personal identity and be- 
came merged in his wife. Certainly he was 
not an imposing personage, even in appear- 
ance. Small in statue, with a shrivelled yel- 
low face, dyed hair, false teeth, and -a very 
straight back — ^ill-natured folk hinted at stays 
— added to this, a pompous way of talking, 
enunciating opinions which he firmly be- 
lieved to be his own, but which the rest of 
the world recognised, with a smile, as ema- 
nating from his wife ; — ^such is the exact por- 
trait of Monsieur le Comte de Pas. 

Their union had been blessed by two 
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sons — ^Felix and Dieudonn^, their mother^s 
darlings, more because they ministered to 
her pride than from any tenderer maternal 
feeling. They were brought up under strict 
ecclesiastical rule. From the time they could 
understand anything, Abb^s had been their 
nursing fathers ; every morning they served 
the mass as enfants de chceur in the chapel 
attached to the Chateau, and not a religious 
fSte or procession took place in the village 
in which they, arrayed in fantastic clerical 
garments, did not take their part, carrying 
banners or censers. And the villagers were 
highly edified at the show of pious humility. 
" We must set the example," the Countess 
would say to her friends ; and they, although 
they did not as a rule imitate her example, 
acquiesced. The eldest boy was twelve, the 
youngest ten years old. 

'^ Mamma, mamma, we have had such an 
adventure !" the two exclaimed almost in the 
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same breath, rushing in upon their mother, 
and thus putting a stop to all her medita- 
tions. 

*" An adventure, mes anges ; that is a rare 
occurrence at Les Marais. Embrace me first, 
and then tell me your story." And she ex- 
tended a cheek to each of the said angels, 
which they touched lightly, each elbowing 
the other in the endeavour to be the first 
to speak. 

The elder, Felix, was a heavy, awkward^ 
looking lad, coarse-featured and thick-lip- 
ped, an exaggeration of his mother's defects ; 
the younger, Dieudonn^, was more delicate 
and prepossessing in appearance, but he was 
by no means Madame de Pas's favourite, 
though she always declared she made no 
difference between the two. She deceived 
no one but herself, her partiality for her 
first-born being a recognised fact at the 
Chateau. 

VOL. I. o 
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" Dieudonn^, will you hold your tongue 
and let me speak ; I am the elder." 

^^ But, Felix, I know best what she said ; 
she spoke to me first." 

^^ Nonsense, as if I had no ears T 
" Mother, willyou bid him hold his tongue?** 
The request was accompanied by a violent 
<niff, which sent Dieudonn6 sprawling on the 
ground. 

" Now, Felix, stop," interposed his mother. 
^' Dieudonn6, get up and don't cry, or I must 
send you to the Abb6. You are not hurt, you 
know. I really wish you would not quarrel 
so ; what would people think if they saw you. 
You have no regard for your reputation. 
Now, Dieudonn4 if you will be quiet you may 
go and take a bonbon out of my escritoir." 

" I would rather tell the story," answered 
the boy doggedly. 

" Tell away, then, and Til eat the bonbons," 
said Felix, directing his steps towards the 
escritoir 
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Peace thus restored, Dieudonn6 began 
gaily— 

" Only think, mamma, we were walking 
along the road to the village, when, at the 
place where the three roads meet at the 
foot of the stone cross, we saw two young 
ladies sitting ; they were ladies, quite ladies, 
dressed in black, with large black hats, and 
one was so pretty, oh, so pretty I You often 
talk of the angels, and if she had been dressed 
in white instead of black, I should have felt 
sure she was one. She had blue eyes and 
long yellow hair, and her face was white 
and pink ; and when she smiled it was so 
gentle, it made me smile too." 

" My dear Dieudonn^, I am glad you are 
so young, or I should think it a real case of 
love at first sight," interrupted his mother 
laughing. "Well, and who were these 
charming damsels wandering about alone?" 
" They were English ^rls, mamma, and had 

o2 
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lost their way. Only think, they had been 
walking ever since seven this morning, and 
had come from Corban ; they were resting 
because they were so tired, and did not 
know their way back, nor where to go to get 
anything to eat. They spoke just a little, very 
little French. When they saw us coming 
they began to whisper together, and at last 
the taller, the dark one, came up to us just as 
we reached the cross, and asked us if we 
could show her a farm-house where they 
could get milk and bread. The Abb6 hesi- 
tated ; you know French girls don't wander 
about the country like that, and I think he 
thought they must be doing wrong ; but at 
that moment P6re Jacquelin came up, and 
hearing what was wanted, proposed taking 
them to his wife. We had found out they 
were English by this time, and we talked to 
them, and they seemed so pleased to be under- 
stood ; and we walked down to Jacquelin's 
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cottage with them, and saw them at break- 
fast ; and then the dark one showed me her 
purse, and bade me tell P6re Jacquelin that 
she would pay him if he would drive them 
home. But you know he has only got his 
old cart without springs, not fit as he said for 
two fine 5'oung ladies. 

" 'But we are not des belles demoiselles^' said 
the dark lady, ' and we have always lived 
in the country ; the cart will do very well for 
us. Sibyl is so tired she must not walk any 
more.' So the old grey mare was harnessed, 
and two chairs were put into the cart, and 
we watched them go jogging off. I should 
think they would be shaken to pieces before 
they got home, but they only laughed — oh, 
how they did laugh, so merrily, we all, even 
the Abb6, joined with them; and they went 
away thanking us and turning round to wave 
their hands to us. It was so pleasant and so 
pretty, Felix and I have quite made up 
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our minds we will raarry English girls, only 
the Abb6 says they are heretics I" 

By this time Felix, who had half emptied 
his mother's honbonnikrey threw himself on the 
couch beside her, saying, "Yes, English 
girls are pleasanter and prettier than French 
girls, mamma. You are so anxious we should 
improve our English, you ought to let us 
make acquaintance with these ladies; they 
live at the Colombi^re at Corban, they have 
been there for the last month, and are going 
to school at the convent, to learn French. 
I am sure they are distinguished people." 

*' My dear children, I think you are both 
mad," said Madame. " Really the Abb6 is 
too inexperienced, allowing you to pick up 
acquaintances in this promiscuous sort of 
way." 

" It was not the Abb6's fault," said Dieu- 
donnS ; '^ the young ladies spoke to us, and 
we were obliged to answer them civilly. 
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You know you always tell us to be polite to 
strangers." 

"Yes, but beautiful young ladies! As I 
said, fortunately you are only children ; but 
my poor Abb6," and Madame de Pas laughed 
audibly. 

The breakfast bell sounding at the mo- 
ment prevented any further conversa- 
tion ; but when the young Abb6 made 
his appearance the lady could not resist com- 
plimenting him upon his chivalrous succour 
to distressed damsels. He blushed and 
Stammered, much to the delight of the two 
boys, who entered perfectly into the joke, 
and, excited by their mother, expatiated upon 
the careful way in which the unfortunate 
Abb6 had helped the young ladies into the 
cart, etc., etc., until, nearly driven to distrac- 
tion, he turned to Madame de Pas and said, 

" See, Madame, what it is to live in your 
society; one learns involuntarily to revere 
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and honour all your sex ; you have much to 
answer for.** 

" Bravo, Abb4 !** exclaimed Monsieur de 
Pas ; and his wife, after such a compliment, 
was forced, out of sheer gratitude, to silence 
her sons ; and so peace was restored, and 
the subject dropped. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*' 11 TAMMA, you must have thought we 
^•^ were lost 1" exclaimed Sibyl. 
"I should rather think so," said Mrs. 
Arnott, standiag on the garden terrace, and 
looking down upon the road, along which 
she had just seen Sibyl and Brownie arrive, 
in the most primitive of carts, so utterly 
innocent of springs that it seemed a marvel 
their bones had not been jolted out of their 
sockets; however, there they stood, on 
the ground, rosy and laughing. Brownie 
tendering all the contents of her little purse 
to their driver, a good-natured, stolid-look- 
ing peasant in blue blouse, who touched his 
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cap, and grinned from ear to ear with pleas- 
ure at the price paid him for his complai- 
sance, but which the girls were almost 
ashamed to offer ; and so, with smiles and aux 
revoirs innumerable, they parted company. 

The two girls were somewhat taken aback 
when they saw the serious face with which 
Mrs. Amott received them, and heard the 
displeased tone of voice with which she 
asked, 

" And pray where have you both been all 
the morning? Do you know it is one 
o'clock r 

'^ Oh, mamma, we could not help it," an- 
swered Brownie; "we only meant to go 
for a little walk — but we lost ourselves, and, 
in trying to get home, I believe we went 
farther out of our way. We will be more 
careful in future." 

" In future, you will neither of you go 
alone beyond the village ;*' and seeing how 
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both their faces fell, Mrs. Arnott continued 
more gently — 

" Listen to me, my children : it is as un- 
pleasant for me to deprive you of your liberty 
as for you to be deprived of it ; but it is 
impossible here in France for two young 
girls like you . to roam alone about the 
country, as you have been accustomed to jio 
among our own Welshvnountains. There 
every one knew you, and you knew every- 
one ; here it is not the custom of the coun- 
try; you run the risk of being insulted • 
Brownie, I am sorry, but I must cage 
my wild bird." And she took the girl's 
hand kindly, for she had seen the look of 
anger, almost of rebellion, which her worda 
had roused. 

^^ I am not frightened, mamma," she said 
quickly ; " who would hurt us ? I can quite 
well take care of Sibyl ; you see I would not 
let her walk home to-day." 
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" Brownie, dear, it is not that," answered 
Mrs. Amott smiling; ^^you cannot under- 
-stand, will you not trust me ?" 

" It is Ralph's notion," she retorted, toss- 
ing her head and her eyes flashing fire. 

"Nay, nay. Brownie," answered Mrs. 
Arnott ; " Ralph, certainly did mention the 
impropriety of you two wandering about 
alone, but I was perfectly aware of the fact 
beforehand, only did not wish to speak to you 
on the subject, unless it were necessary ; I 
had hoped you would yourself have recog- 
nised the obligation of when *one is at 
Rome doing as the Romans do,' and so have 
spared my laying down a law." 

Without answering Brownie turned away, 
and ran into the house, up to her own room, 
^nd, throwing herself upon her bed, burst 
into tears; her liberty, her dear, dear 
liberty ! 

''Sibyl, you might have spared me this," 
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said Mrs. Arnott severely ; " your brother 
spoke to me about it before you, but 
you are so thoughtless, whatever Brownie 
proposes you do. ' After all, you are 
the elder, and ought to take the leadj 
but for your escapade of to-day, I should 
have allowed things to take their course 
gently. It will be a great trial to Brownie 
this sudden change, she who has always 
been free to roam where she would ; you 
know your poor father never would allow 
the least check to be put upon her coming 
and going, it is different with you." 

" I am very, very sorry," answered Sibyly 
penitently; "but it was an accident. We 
really did lose ourselves.'' 

Mrs. Arnott made no answer, and turned 
away, while Sibyl crept upstairs to Brownie, 
perfectly aware that nothing she could say 
would bring consolation, and that all she 
could do was to wait till the storm had 
blown over. 
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For the first time Mrs. Amott realized 
the difficulties of the task she had volun- 
tarily undertaken. During Mr. Amott's 
life-time Brownie had been far more with 
him than his own daughter Sibyl ; somehow 
^he seemed more especially to belong to him ; 
she would follow him about, watch for him, 
<;reep into his library, even in his absence, 
waiting for his return ; it was a sort of wor- 
ship ; a look or a word from him was law 
to her. She loved and obeyed Mrs. Amott, 
but with her she was conscious of obedience, 
while for him she needed scarcely to be told 
his wishes ; she divined them. Yet Brownie's 
was by no means naturally a gentle or yield- 
ing nature ; roughly used, rudely dealt with, 
she would have broken out into open revolt, 
but the governing spirit at the Vicarage was 
love, and beneath its rule the child's heart 
bent flexibly as a reed. 

Still there was always a certain untame- 
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ableness about her, which, but for her hus- 
band, Mrs. Arnott would have striven to 
bring into subjection ; he would not allow 
it, saying, "It is the child's nature, and 
does no harm. Leave her alone." 

And so Brownie would disappear for 
half a day at a time, spending it sometimes 
alone in the boat on the river, sometimes 
on the mountain side, sometimes in the little 
attic at the cottage, which still went by her 
name, and was considered her property by 
Betsy. On Sundays especially she was ad- 
dicted to these fits of wandering, disappear- 
ing, to the general distress, about church 
time; once only Mr. Arnott remonstrated 
with her on the subject. 

" Papa, I can't help it," was the answer. 
" I love God much better in the open air, 
with the birds and flowers, and the blue 
sky over my head, and the great stillness. 
He seems so much nearer to me ; I can speak 
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to Him so much better than when I am shut 
up in church, and have to ask for just what I 
am told. I like to listen to you ; but I don't 
like the fuss and all the people — I think of 
them much more than of God." 

''Hush, Brownie! You do not know 
what you are saying. As you grow older 
you will feel the need of your church, and 
learn to love it," said Mr. Amott ; and there 
the subject dropped. 

Another link, too, had drawn the man 
and child together. Brownie had received 
no education when she came to the Vicar- 
age, save what she had picked up from 
Sibyl ; she could just read and write. So to 
" break her in," as he said, Mr. Amott be- 
gan teaching her of an evening, or at any 
spare time he had. It was a desultory 
sort of education, but it suited her, and 
her rapid progress became a source of in- 
terest to the master. He taught her as he 
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had done Ralph — ^Latin, Greek, Algebra ; 
and she followed him where he led with a 
clearness of intellect, an appetite for know- 
ledge, born of a fresh, unstrained mind. 

" You will make a blue-stocking of her, 
Arthur," remonstrated Mrs. Arnott ; but he 
only laughed — it amused him. 

In a couple of years she was Sibyl's equal 
in ordinary education, besides all the ex- 
traneous branches she studied for her own 
pleasure. They were neither of them con- 
scious of any superiority on Brownie's 
side; there was not the least shadow of 
jealousy between them — they had neither 
of them the faintest idea that there was 
anything unusual in Brownie's attainments. 
Seldom mixing, even casually, with girls of 
their own age or position, they had no 
opportunity of drawing comparisons ; shut 
up together in their own restricted circle, 

VOL. I. P 
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they lived from day to day happy and con- 
tent in each other. 

The first break which came was Mr. Arnott's 
illness. From that hour Brownie's habits 
changed ; she scarcely ever left the house or 
grounds, she could not bear to lose sight of 
him ; she was Mrs. Arnott's shadow, waiting 
to relieve her at any hour of the day or 
night. More than once she had been found 
lying on the mat outside his door. Deft and 
handy, noiseless in her movements, next to 
his wife the sick man loved best to hav^ her 
beside him ; she would read to him unweari- 
edly by the hour together, and her buoyant 
health seemed unaffected by the unusual 
confinement and fatigue. Sibyl could not 
stand it, she grew pale and drooped, and 
thus added not a little to her mother's anx- 
iety. It was something to be able always 
to depend upon some one, and gradually 
the whole household looked to the young 
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girl for help, only at the last she failed; 
whether she had deceived herself, or was 
unable to recognise, in her own youth and 
strength, the possiblity of death, none could 
tell ; but when the blow did fall, when the 
master of the house closed his eyes upon 
those dear ones he had loved and ruled so 
wisely, she was as one stunned. For days 
she neither spoke- nor ate, scarcely moving; 
indeed she seemed unconscious of what was 
going on around her. Only when the vil- 
lage bell began to toll, and she saw the coffin 
carried out beyond the precincts of home, 
then the truth seemed to pierce her heart 
and brain, and burying her face in her hands 
she moaned forth her old childish cry, 
" Papa, papa I Twice fatherless I" 

From that hour a restless impatience had 
come over her, she could settle to nothing ; 
she had but one desire, to be gone, to begin 
life elsewhere. To see another in her old 

p2 
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friend's place would have been intolerable to 
her. Mrs. Amott and Sibyl doubtless felt 
the same, but they, with their calmer, more 
disciplined natures, could bend in humble 
resignation ; whereas Brownie resisted, doing 
battle with the inevitable ; and so, as we have 
seen, the foreign plan had been brought 
about, and amidst new scenes the old wan- 
dering, independent nature of the child had 
come back again. And this it was that cast 
so deep a shadow on Mrs. Arnott's brow, and 
made her question whether she had done 
wisely in bringing one so unaccustomed to 
restraint into a country where freedom of 
action, of word, of thought is an unknown 
blessing. She had no fear for Sibyl, except 
so far as she would allow herself to be guided 
by Brownie; and as time went on she 
trusted to her gaining more strength of char- 
acter, more self-dependence. She made a 
very common mistake in her judgment of 
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Sibyl, her own child, failing to distinguish 
between timidity and weakness, a nature so 
loving that it could not stand alone, and so 
lacking in self-esteem that, though sensitive 
to the shadow of right and wrong, she would 
yield in action, even while she opposed with 
words. As in art there is an infinite subtle- 
ty of light and shade, which it requires all 
the practised eye of the artist even to per- 
ceive, so in the human character there are 
lights and shades, so delicate that they for the 
most part pass unperceived, or are called by 
wrong names, and, by being raisunderstoodj 
lose all their grace and virtue. Such was 
the case with Sibyl. She had always appar- 
ently yielded to Brownie, because she loved 
her ; and outwardly the latter took the lead, 
her greater physical strength tending to 
this ; but none, no, not Mr. Arnott himself, 
divined the real influence Sibyl exercised 
over Brownie, — only the sequel of their 
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lives showed it to themselves and to others* 
Therefore it was that, feeling Brownie for 
the first time entirely subject to her guid« 
ance, and oonsdons of what she considered 
to be the errors of her education, Mrs. Ar- 
nott looked forward with no little anxiety 
to the future. But when they all met at 
dinner there was no trace on Brownie's face 
of her momentary anger, — ^the struggle was 
over; the idea of opposing Mrs. Amott never 
for a moment entered her mind. And so 
the doud passed over for the time They 
told their morning adventure, and how they 
had been helped out of their trouble by a 
priest and two boys. 

" I don't think they could be more than 
twelve and fourteen, and yet they were 
just like little men," laughed Brownie. " I 
wish you could have seen them helping us 
into the cart, mamma, with as much dignity 
as if we had been Princesses, and it had 
been a carriage and pair." 
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*' Brownie, do you: know the younger one 
reminded me of some one, I cannot imagine 
whom 1" exclaimed Sibyl. " I have found 
myself puzzling about his face. Did you 
notice it ?" 

*' What, a likeness to some one we know ? 
I did not see it; but you know you are 
always strong at likenesses, Sibyl." 

''Mamma, shall we go and see the Con- 
vent to-morrow ?" 

*' Yes, if you wish to do so," answered 
Mrs. Arnott. "I think it will be better 
than taking Professors at home. You will 
mix with more people, you will learn the 
language with more facility. At all events, 
we can try it for a time." 

" But, mamma, you will be very lonely," 
said Brownie. "Marie Torri says that if 
we are day-boarders we must leave home 
at eight in the morning, and we shall not be 
back till five in the evening." 
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"That is certainly a consideration,'' an- 
swered Mrs. Arnott, "Still I think the 
advantages for you both so superior to those 
you would have at home, that I can scarcely 
allow my own feelings to enter into compe- 
tition with your interests. We will try the 
Convent plan for three months, at least — 
afterwards we shall see." 

" I suppose we shall have to go and re- 
turn in that dreadful little omnibus," said 
Sibyl. 

"Yes," replied her mother; "you can 
walk down to the entrance of the village, 
and then take it. Sometimes of an evening 
I will come and fetch you, and we can walk 
home together. I daresay, after all, time 
will not hang heavily on my hands." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TTESPERS were over ; silently the young 
^ girls trooped forth. One by one the 
nuns had glided out of their stalls, and dis- 
persed in the fulfilment of their various 
duties; the priest had left — all was still in the 
chapel of the Convent. One solitary woman 
alone knelt on the steps of the altar of Our 
Lady. 

The last rays of the bright October sun 
poured full upon her, lighting up the marble 
image of the Virgin Mother, with her Blessed 
Child, and, falling on the masses of white 
flowers, tinted them with colour. But the 
worshipper neither felt the warmth nor saw 
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the brightness; her clasped hands almost 
touched the pavement, her whole figure 
drooped, her head was bowed, and the 
scalding tears fell heavily. One felt it was 
no light Spring shower, precursor of bright 
days to come, of soft sunshine and fresh 
flowers, but a heavy, pitiless Autumn rain." 

"i!fa mheP^ A novice with her white 
flowing veil stood at the entrance. "Jfa 
raher she repeated, receiving no answer 
to her first call. This time the Abbess start- 
ed to her feet and faced the intruder. 

" Majiller But the words had scarcely 
escaped her lips when she sank upon the 
ground with a smothered cry of bitter 
anguish. 

^^Ma mh'e^ you are suffering," said the 
novice, approaching with a scared look 
upon her face. 

Emotions, and more especially their out- 
bursts, were forbidden, unknown luxuries 
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within the Convent walls. What could have 

happened to the Superior — the Mother? 
Had she perchance seen a vision ? 

*'I will fetch Sister Julie," said the 
novice. 

The words roused the sufferer. She 
looked up, and, by a supreme effort, mas- 
tering herself, rose, and standing before the 
girl, laid her hand upon her shoulder, and^ 
in broken accents, said, 

"My child, you have witnessed my weak- 
ness — my sin, perhaps — God knows ; may He 
spare you the same agony ! Strive to for- 
get what you have seen, it was not meant 
for human eyes. I thought myself alone 
with the Blessed Mother." 

" Is it a sin to weep, ma rnh'e ?" asked the 
girl, " I, too, have smned then, for I wept 
this morning at early mass, for my sister 
Eulalie ; we have never been parted before, 
and a strange longmg has come over me ta 
see her." 
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The girlish confession did the woman 
good ; it was a touch of humanity. 

"My child, love God best; but if you 
'cannot conquer your human heart, never 
change your white veil for our black one. 
Return to that world whose portals are but 
half closed against you ; you will be but a 
wiser and a better woman for your short 
experience here. Now, what brought you 
hither ?"" 

" Sister Julie sent me. There is an Eng- 
lish lady in the jparhir, with two young 
girls. They speak very little French, and 
they have come to make arrangements to be 
received as pupils ; your presence is neces- 
sary." 

** Go quickly, and say I am coming," re- 
plied the Superior, known in the Convent 
tmder the name of Madame St. Andr6. 

The novice obeyed, and as the little door 
of the side chapel closed upon her, the tiun 
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rose, and lifbiDg her clasped hands to heaven^ 
sighed forth, rather than gave utterance to^ 
the words : 

" Fear not, I am with thee, even unto the 
end." 

Then she descended the narrow spiral 
staircase leading from the chapel, and, pass* 
ing through the garden, entered the parloir. 

Mrs. Arnott, Brownie, and Sibyl, attend- 
ed by Sister Julie, were there awaiting her. 
The latter hurried to meet the Superior, 
and, in a low voice, said, 

" English, and Protestants." 

Madame St. Andr6 merely bowed her 
head, and advanced towards the strangers 
with a quiet dignity of mien, and a courteous 
grace, which betrayed the woman of the 
w:orld beneath the nun's habit. 

" I regret to have kept you waiting," she 
said, in soft, pure English— so pure that it 
needed a practised ear to detect the slightest 
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foreign accent " You are desirous of plac^ 
ing your daughters in our house, I under- 
stand/' she continued, addressing herself to 
Mrs. Amott, and at the same time taking a 
seat on the couch beside her. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Arnott. " I have come 
abroad for their education, and am anxious 
they should make the best use of their 
time. I think they will acquire the language 
with greater facility by association with girls 
of their own age than alone at home, even 
with the best professors." 

"You are right; it is generally found 
most successful," answered Madame St. 
Andr6 ; and as she spoke, the two .women, 
for the first time, looked full at each other, 
and as her eyes met the nun^ a strange 
pitiful tenderness filled Mrs. Amott's heart. 

What did she read there ? What story 
lay hiddea beneath the enforced stillness of 
that once beautiful face, white and colour- 
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less now, with features as pure and regular 
as if an artist's chisel had carved them out 
of a block of raarble. The clear, pencilled 
brow, and the deep blue eyes — so blue they 
seemed almost black, — bore an impress of 
strange sadness ; they were full still of the 
tears so lately checked, and not yet driven 
back to their source. And on Mrs. Arnott's 
face, her fresh sorrow, the loneliness of her 
widowhood, so new and strange, had set 
their seal ; and, looking at each other, they 
recognised the freemasonry of suffering. 

So engrossed were they in their silent 
mutual examination, that they were uncon- 
scious of the peculiar effect it was having 
upon those present. A little dry cough 
from Sister Julie roused Madame de St. 
Andr4 who, taking up the thread of the 
conversation, said, 

" Do you wish to place them as boarders, 
or day-boarders ?" 
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" Day boarders," answered Mrs. Araott ; 
" we are living at Corban ; they will 
come in by the omnibus, and I shall either 
send for or fetch them myself in the even- 
mg. 

The final arrangements were speedily 
made, the expense being so insignificant that 
Mrs. Arnott congratulated herself more than 
ever on the wisdom of her decision, which 
would enable her to afford every possible 
educational advantage, only to be acquired 
in England at a tremendous sacrifice. 

When they rose to take leave, Sister 
Julie proposed showing them over the 
grounds, to which they gladly acceded ; and 
taking a courteous farewell of the Superior, 
followed their guide out of the chilly Con- 
vent parlour into the sunny gardens. 

'•Ah!" exclaimed Brownie, drawing a 
long sigh, "one can breathe here." And 
she looked round her, well satisfied on the 
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beautiful grounds, which stretched almost as 
far as they could see. 

Not that they were really so vast, but they 
were so advantageously laid out that not a 
rood of land was lost. At the present day 
a new and magnificent school occupies a 
considerable area, but at the time we write 
of the old building alone existed. The 

Convent of St. W was founded in the 

fourth century. The entrance is all that 
remains of the old monastery, and bear^ 
testimony to its antiquity. It is built of a 
rough grey stone, in which is carved the 
image of a warrior on horseback, sup- 
posed to be that of the Saint himself. 

Passing beneath this archway the visitor 
crosses a courtyard, and then enters the 
new Convent grounds. On the left hand 
are the buildings, in the form of a triangle, 
consisting of reception-rooms, chapel, re- 
fectories, class-rooms, and dormitories ; the 
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whole stretching over a considerable space^ 
as they literally consist of only a ground- 
floor and one story. In the triangle is the 
play-ground, a large open plot, planted with 
a few trees, sufficient to give shelter in hot 
Summer weather, but not sufficient to pre- 
vent a systematic supervision of the pupils. 
On the right hand, as you enter, stretch the 
flower and kitchen gardens, interspersed 
with long avenues of shady lime-trees, be- 
yond which are the renowned vineyards. 

" What is that turret half built in the 
rocks ?" asked Mrs. Arnott of the Sister. 

** The chapels of two blessed saints who 
died here in ancient times," was the answer. 
^' If you like, we will go and see them ;" and 
she led the way down some steps on the 
outside of the turret.. 

They entered a tiny room, furnished with 
straw chairs and prie-dieux ; at the further 
end of which was a stone altar, simply, even 
meanly, decorated. 
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*'The saint was wont to pass his nights 
here in meditation," said the nun, crossing 
herself; then, kneeling down, she muttered 
a short prayer, after which she waited 
patiently till the visitors had concluded their 
inspection, when she said cheerfully, 

"Now we will descend to St. C 's 

cell. He is said to have dwelt here entirely, 
as a penance for past offences." 

As she spoke they found themselves in a 
dark, damp cellar, in which was an altar, 
even plainer than the one above ; and to add 
still more to the dismal effect, memorial 
stones of dead nuns buried here decorated 
the moist, unwholesome \yalls. 

'' Oh, how dreadful !" exclaimed Brownie. 
"If, to be a saint, it be necessary to 
live in such a place as this I would 
rather never be Sanything of the sort;" 
and she ran away out into the fresh air and 
sunshine, where the others soon joined 
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her, laughing, the nun venturing to say, 

** Mademoiselle is very young, and does 
not appreciate the value of self-sacrifice." 

" Not when it does no one any good," an- 
swered Brownie. ** He must have been very 
miserable and very cold down there — I see 
no use in that." 

The Sister smiled and shook her head 
deprecatingly, while Mrs. Amott said, 

" Hush ! Brownie ; you must learn to 
respect other people's beliefs," dropping 
into the almVbox as she spoke a substantial 
acknowldgement of her thanks; after which 
the Sister re-conducted them to the entrance 
of the Convent, where they took leave, 
promising to return on the following 
Monday. 

** I don't think I shall ever feel tempted 
to be a nun," said Brownie, as they walked 
home along the banks of the Loire, 
beneath the thick-spreading trees, yellow 
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now with Autumn tints, and half stripped 
already — sad precursor of Winter. But to 
the young all seasons of the year are alike ; 
each has a fresh charm, each a new delight 
— the violets in April, the June roses, Oc- 
tober leaves, and Christmas holly. Joy 
and life are what they see in all — death 
and decay are but idle words. And so 
Sibyl and Brownie trod lightly on the fallen 
leaves as they walked by Mrs. Arnott's side, 
forgetful, for the moment, in the hopes of the 
new bright future, of the shadows in the past. 
Not so the widow and mother ; she listened 
to their young voices, she sympathised in their 
interests and feelings ; but she was still alone, 
and falling behind, she was glad to hear 
their pleasant chatter, and keep silence ; she 
wanted to think, to collect herself. Since she 
had left her presence, Madame St. Andre's 
face haunted her. Where had she seen it ? 
Whom did it remind her of? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" "PlUT Brownie is no name — ^neither 
Christian nor surname. Are you a 
fairy, or a heathen? If so, Monsieur le 
Cur6 had better be warned, and he will 
sprinkle you with holy water. Come, you 
are joking ; tell us your name." 

" I have told it you, and am sorry you do 
not like it. I have no other." 

The speaker, need we say, was Brownie 
herself. She stood, with Sibyl beside her^ 
the centre of a group of girls, half English, 
half French, and had been undergoing the 
usual initiatory school examination. Their 
interrogator was a tall Irish girl, considered 
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a wit by her companions, and the leader of 
every piece of mischief which disturbed the 
equanimity of the Convent. But she was 
rich, and of an old Catholic family ; there- 
fore the nuns viewed her misdemeanours 
with indulgent eyes, sometimes failing alto- 
gether to see them. 

Sibyl had passed satisfactorily through 
the ordeal of questions put, on the first day 
of their arrival, to every new comer, name- 
ly : What is your name ? Who is your 
father? Where do you live? Are you 
rich ? Have you any brothers and sisters ? 
Are you a Catholic or a heretic ? 

At the [last question alone she had de- 
murred, and Brownie had answered for her. 

"A heretic, of course, according to your 
way of thinking.'" 

Whereupon Patty Crawford turned to her^ 
saying disdainfully, 

" You seem precocious, Mademoiselle; let 
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your sister answer for herself, your turn will 
come." 

*' Sibyl is not my sister I" 

*' Not your sister I Then who are you ?" 

" I am Brownie ;" and it was this answer 
which had called forth the reply in the be- 
ginning of the chapter. 

Curiosity had now gained the upper hand, 
the girls closed round Sibyl and Brownie, 
and once more Patty Crawford said, 

'' Don't be stupid, tell us your real name 
quickly." 

** I have told it you," answered Brownie, 
holding her head high, while her eyes flashed 
fire. " I have no other. I have neither 
father nor mother, sisters nor brothers — in 
fact nobody. I am Brownie all alone. Does it 
displease you ? — if so, I can go home. Come, 
Sibyl 1" 

" Nonsense 1" said Patty, putting herself 
before her; ** don't make a row, there's 
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Sister Julie coming. You mean you are Miss 
Brown, and for short you are called Brownie/ 
I understand, you need not explain ; you 
are a plucky girl, and I won't let you be 
teased." 

And, turning round, she addressed a short 
speech, in voluble but highly doubtful French, 
to the surrounding multitude, in which she 
gave them to understand that Brown was a 
thoroughly English name ; and her Irish wit 
filling up the blank, she announced that the 
present Miss Brown was, like herself, an 
orphan and an heiress, Mrs. Arnott's ward. 

" C'est bien, tr^s bien 1" was the verdict ; 
*' now come and play." 

And almost before they knew what they 
were doing, they found themselves carried 
off and forced to join in one of those numer- 
ous games corresponding to our " Tom Tid- 
dler's ground," "Touchwood," etc. To 
these two brought up together, the noise^ 
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the almost meaningless play, seemed strange; 
they could not enter into it, and gradually 
they dropped on oae side, when Sibyl, link- 
ing her arm in Brownie's, said, 

" Why did you not tell' them your name 
was Mordaunt, Brownie ?*' 

" Because I do not know that it is. Once for 
all, Sibyl, understand ; I have no more right 
to that name than you have, and I will not 
bear it; if those girls ask you any ques- 
tions, you will answer them as I did ; if you 
love me, you will do this for me. But re- 
member, Sibyl, I will never forgive you if 
you say my name is Mordaunt. It may or 
may not be, but upon this point I ani 
determined I will not begin my life under 
false' pretences." 

There was something serio-comic in the 
young girl's perfectly simple, yet, at the 
same time, grandiose way of expressing her- 
self ; but that was Brownie's nature — she 
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both felt and expressed herself strongly^ 
**I will not tell if you do not wish^ 
Brownie, but I think it very strange of you 
to like to go about the world with na 
name." 

"People will give me one, never fear^ 

« 

Sibyl ; Ralph called me Brownie, and it has 
stuck to me. It is only that Irish girl; if she 
takes to questioning you, Sibyl, there's an 
end of you." 

" But the Irish girl will ask no questions 
which you do not choose to answer. Made- 
moiselle Brownie,*' and Patty Crawford 
stood in front of them, rosy red, her mis- 
chievous face half tender, half disdainful; "J 
know my manners better," she continued, 
with a little short toss of the head. " I waa 
not listening, I heard by accident, but I like 
you ; you need not fear me ;" and she held 
out her hand to Brownie, who took it, saying 
quickly, 
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" Thank you ; there is really no secret 
only want to tell the truth. Why should 
give myself a name when I have none ? "V 
^o not quite know who my father and n 
mother were. My father, we believe, 
dead. lam looking for my mother; s 
may be dead too, for aught we know. Tl 
is all. You see, there is no great secret 
and she smiled brightly. 

Patty Crawford looked at her with 

curious, puzzled expression; she was oi 

1^^ sixteen herself— just Sibyl's age, — but s 

was twice her age in her knowledge of t 
world and its ways ; and after a momen 
hesitation she said, colouring slightly — 

" It does not matter ; but Sibyl is right 
you cannot go about the world with i 
;' name. You should have taken the one y 

suppose to be yours. However, I hai 
settled it for the present ; here you will 1 
Mademoiselle Brownie, and if anyone daw 
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say a word to you, just let me know, and 
I'll settle her." 

"Thank you," answered Brownie and 
Sibyl together, feeling they ought to be- 
grateful, yet not thoroughly understanding, 
the former especially, that she had need of 
a champion at all. Then silence fell upon 
the three, which might have been awkwardly 
prolonged, if Sister Julie had not suddenly 
appeared upon the scene, saying, in gentle^ 
unctuous tones : 

" My children, why are you not playing 
with your companions ? Why do you keep 
apart ?" 

*'01d spy !" muttered Patty between her 
teeth. " Ma sceuvj we are tired/' she con- 
tinued out loud ; " we will go now. Come 
along," she said, addressing herself to SibyL 
" It is against the rules for two or three to 
be chattering together. Three is treason, 
two is a crime. Come." 
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" Oh ! Why ?" asked Sibyl. 

Patty laughed. 

" Do you know, you two remind me of 
the babes in the wood? You are such 
innocents I Have you never been to school 
before ?' 

" No, never," answered Sibyl. 

" Heigho ! nice look out for me !" said 
Patty. " I have taken 3^ou under my wing, 
so I suppose I must initiate you. Ah! 
there's the school-bell. We are ribt in the 
same classes — ^so good-bye. Next recreation 
you will j&nd me under that tree in the 
middle. Now take care of yourselves." 

And nodding good-naturedly, she moved 
off, with a sort of easy, lounging gait. 

" What a queer girl !" said Sibyl, looking 
after her. 

''Yes, I wish she would leave us alone,** 
answered Brownie, almost savagely ; but all 
further conversation was interrupted. Some- 
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how they found themselves shaken into the 
Tanks, and, with some fifty other girls, mar- 
shalled into, the large, low schoolroom, with 
its uniform rows of black desks and narrow 
wooden benches. 

The experience was novel to them both, and 
they were certainly not prepossessed in its 
favour, when the day drew towards its close. 
A longer, drearier, more unsatisfactory ten 
hours they had never known. Mrs. Arnott 
suspected as much when she caught sight of 
Sibyl's serious face and Brownie's defiant air ; 
but she was a wise woman, and asked no 
questions — she knew that the entire change 
of principles, of thought and action, must 
create almost a revolution in these two 
young, fresh natures. It was their first step 
in the world, and though she might guide 
and steady them, still they must walk alone. 
She recognised to the full their separate 
individualities ; life was opening for them, 
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the buds were bursting, the rosy tint just 
showing through the green envelope ; sun 
and rain must now do their work ; she could 
not shield them, she could but watch and 
pray. Would they expand in perfect beauty, 
shedding around perfume and delight ? — or 
would they fade upon the stalk ? — or would 
some rude hand pluck them, worship them 
for a moment, then cast them to the winds ? 

She could not tell, she would not even 
think ; they must fight the battle ; she could 
but strengthen, water, and uphold them. 
Beyond a few casual remarks, therefore, the 
first part of their walk homeward was ac- 
complished in silence. Half way they were 
met by Madame Torri and her daughter, 
who, anxious to know the result of their 
first day's experience at the Convent, had also 
come to meet them. 

Fortunately for Brownie, Sibyl was the 
prime favourite with both ladies, and they 
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were content to let her fall behind with 
Mrs. Arnott, while Marie tucked Sibyl's 
arm in hers, and Madame said patronisingly, 
^^AllonSj ma petite^ tell us all about it." 

There was not much after all to tell, the 
episode of the names being carefully omitted. 

"The hours seemed very long and we did 
very little, a quarter as much as we do a* 
home with mamma ; and such baby work !" 
was Sibyl's winding up. 

'^ Ah, that is the rule," said Marie ; "you 
must begin at the beginning; the sisters 
never think you know anything unless you 
learn it with them ; but you will soon be 
promoted, never fear. You English are so 
full of extremes, either you work like horses 
or you do nothing at all. There is Patty 
Crawford, she has been in the Convent six 
years, but I am sure she cannot write two 
lines of French correctly, just because she 
will not take the trouble. You saw Patty, 
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of course, she is always to be seen and 
heard f 

'' Yes," said Sibyl ; " do you like her ?'* 

" Pretty well," answered Marie ; " but I 
am an exception, most people either adore 
Patty or hate her." 

And so chattering, they reached their 
homes, and with mutual good evenings 
separated. 

Brownie lingered alone in the garden 
among the flowers; she was thinking, striving 
to make light for herself where there was 
only darkness. 

How was she to find her lost or dead 
mother ? how was she to discover who was 
really her father ? " waif, I am nothing but 
a waif on the face of the earth," she said 
half-aloud, standing still and looking down 
into the valley which lay stretched at her 
feet. " No name — nothing ; if Only I had 
been a man I might have made one." 
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This was no new thought, for years it had 
been growing upon her, kept in obeisance 
by the circumscribed life she led. Petted, 
not at the Vicarage only, but by the whole 
village of Langarth, the sense of isolation, 
until now, when she took, as it wer^ her 
first step in the world, had never eome home 
to her. She had wondered who those un- 
known par^its might be ; she had yearned 
with a natural yearning for that undefinable 
something called mother's love-r^-her day- 
dreams had all tended in that direction ; in 
thought and fancy she had woven incidents 
innumerable, but all her feelings bad been 
personal ; the world she knew it not, it had 
no place in her calculations, what it would 
think, what it would say, had never as yet 
disturbed her. 

But Patty Orawford'8 looks and words 
had kindled the fire ; there was, after all, 
something more in a name than she had 
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deemed possible. What could it be ? how 
could she unravel the mystery ? how could 
she straighten the threads of a life entangled 
from the first ? 

" If I only understood, if I only under* 
stood/' she murmured, clasping her hands, 
while a puzzled, almost weary expression 
crossed her young face. 

Suddenly she tossed her head back, 
stamped her foot defiantly on the ground, 
exclaiming, 

"I will understand, if not to-day, then 
to-morrow ; and if I have no name, I will 
make one, which all the world shall honour : 
Brownie I — ^Mademoiselle Brownie ! * It is as 
good as another !'* 

And suddenly the clouds seemed to 
break ; the valley, bathed in the crimson 
hues of the setting sun, was dim in compari- 
son with the rosy tmts of the maiden's 
future. She saw no pitfalls, she had hope, 
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she had faith — a brave heart and an indom- 
itable will to conquer fate. 
" May God be with her !" 
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CHAPTER XVL 

*^ T HAVE failed— utterly faUed, Madame.'' 
J- The speaker was the Cur6 Roaget^ 
and he made this declaration to Madame de 
Pas, in the same little boudoir where we 
first introduced them to our readers. The 
Cur6 leaned against the marble mantelpiece, 
while the lady sat in a low armchair before 
the wood fire, holding an embroidered 
screen before her face. 

" It is inexplicable I What can her rea- 
sons be? Do you suppose she suspects 
anything ?" asked Madame. 

'^ I cannot tell ; but I have no reason ta 
suppose so. Her answer to every question 
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is, ' Let the past be the past. I have for- 
gotten ; tell Julie she need not fear me ; but 
I will alter nothing^ and until I am dead I 
will tell nothing. Then seek, and you may 
perchance j&nd.' With these words she 
silenced me. What would you have had me 
say, Madame ?" 

"Of course you were powerless; but 
what can her object be?" said Madame, 
looking up at the priest with a strangely 
perplexed expression. 

"Fear and hope," he answered, in a low 
voice, " she says she has ' forgotten ;' but I 
have not read the human heart for upwards 
of a score of years without knowing she 
speaks falsely ; you have immured her 
within the convent, but the girl has never- 
theless expanded into thd woman. She ac- 
cepted, formerly, the law we laid down, but 
now, while bending beneath the yoke, her 
spirit reasons, and, alas ! revolts. You must 
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deal gently with her, Madame, if you would 
hold your own." 

"She ought never to have been made 
Superior," answered Madame de Pas. 

'' Her rank, her wealth, and her English 
blood, have served the cause." 

"Feebly," said Madame. "Her early 
education has always been uppermost 
— her heart has never really been in her 
work. Converts of her stamp ought always 
to be kept in the background — only brought 
to the front on especial occasions, for orna- 
ment or show. Sceur Julie would have 
made a far better Superior." 

" Nay, I think not," answered the Cur6. 
"I believe her to be more useful in her 
present position. She has no governing 
power. For an establishment which comes 
so much in contact with the world, one 
needs at its head a person of your sister's 
position and qualifications. The whole tone 
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of school and convent has improved under 
her rule." 

*' You are growing liberal, M. le Cur6," 
said Madame de Pas, ironically. "It is 
something to allow that our monastic rule 
requires improvement." 

^^In the spirit, Madame, if not in the 
letter," answered the priest, colouring slight- 
ly ; " believe me, it is not wise in an age 
like the present to run counter to the cur- 
rent. Light will penetrate even convent 
walls ; better to let it in willingly. Opposi- 
tion awakes desire ; we do not suffidently 
consider this, and from thence arise many of 
our gravest errors. 

" Possibly," replied Madame with a certain 
impatience ; ^' I have not studied the subject 
Obedience, unreasoning obedience to the 
Church has ever been my principle of action, 
and you know my sister, on the contrary, 
has always been defident in this respect. 
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Only in the early days of her conversion 
did she willingly yield thought and action 
to the guidance of those placed over her. 
Now she rebels, positively rebels, and excuse 
me, M. le Cur6, if I venture to say I think 
you encourage her. Surely, as her confessor, 
you might command her compliance/' 

" Madame de St. Andr^ has never, since 
the days of her early noviciate, oflFended 
against the rules of her order ; since she has 
been Superior she may have been indulgent, 
that is the only reproach which can be 
brought against her. The matter in question 
is of a wholly private nature. As her con- 
fessor I have no such power as you would 
have me exercise, and in your calmer mo- 
ments you know I have not. I should but 
compromise myself, and you perhaps, for, as 
I said just now, the girl has developed into 
the woman ; and no ordinary one either— 
it is not well to drive such to despair." 
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" Just what I tell you, she is dangerous,, 
and should be kept down, down," and a 
look of vindictive hatred darkened Madame 
de Pas's face. 

" Julie," said the priest, approaching her 
and taking up the hand which rested on her 
lap ; " forgive me if I call you once more 
by the name familiar to our youth — ^is it 
possible you can think to deceive me? 
Alas I I know you too well j there is some 
private motive in all this, you have received 
some fresh alarm. Cannot you trust me?" 

" You are hard upon me, you do not see 
what I suffer with my husband, and for my 
children," answered Julie petulantly. 

*'Your domestic trials cannot, or rather 
ought not to affect Madame St. Andr^ ; her 
life is wholly apart from yours now, for 
weal or woe." 

" You think so !" exclaimed Madame de 
Pas, and snatching away her hand she rose 
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hastily from her seat, and standing before 
the priest spoke in low measured tones. 

" Were it anyone but you, Henri Rouget, 
I should say he had played me false. I will 
not believe such to be the case." 

*^ Julie!" and the priest started back, 
-drawing his head up proudly. 

" Nay, nay, 1 said I did not believe it ; 
but, Henri, do you know they are here, liv- 
ing within a league of my house, and that 
to-night, now, whilst 1 am speakmg to you, 
perhaps, she is beneath my roof in yonder 
salon. How did this come about? Did 
you not swear to me that you would watch 
night and day and keep us apart ?" 

While she had been speaking the priest's 
whole face had undergone a change ; it had 
grown white and haggard, and a look 
almost of fear had come into his eyes. 

Madame de Pas watched him closely, 
•as a cat watches a mouse. 
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" Well," she said, as he neither spoke nor 
moved. 

*' I do not understand," he murmured ; 
" who is here ?" 

^^Mrs. Arnott has taken a house at Cor- 
ban for three years, and established herself 
there with her daughter and the girl they 
call Brownie, both of whom have been for 
the last six weeks day-pupils at the convent 

of St. W . They are Patty Crawford's 

bosom friends, and, as I gave her carte- 
blanche to invite whom she would for this 
New Year's Eve, her choice fell naturally 
upon those two." 

While she had been speaking, the Cur 6 
had had time to regain his composure, and 
now said, with forced calmness, 

" There is more than one Mrs. Arnott in 
the world." 

"Possibly," answered Madame de Pas; 
" but not more than one Mrs. Arnott of Lan- 
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garth, a widow with a son and daughter, 
and this strangeling." 

The priest bowed his head, murmuring, 
'' It is God's hand.** 

''Or the devil's," ejaculated Madame, 
with a short, bitter laugh. 

'' Hush ! hush ! Do not blaspheme,*' said 
the priest, raising his hand. 

"Before the world— no," answered Ma- 
dame de, Pas ; " but alone with you, Heairi, 
why should I still act the hypocrite ?" 

And the woman, flushed with paanon, 
looked up for a moment into his face. Then 
the tension on her nerves yielded, and, sink* 
ing into her chair, she gave way to a wild 
outburst of sobs mingled with tears. 

For a few minutes he left her to herself 
but when the first violence of her excite- 
ment had worked itself off he said, 

"Julie, I never knew your courage to 
fail when it was needed — surely it wiU not 
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now, at the crisis. Listen to me. I have 
committed a grave error in ever losing sight 
of the child, but six months ago I knew her 
safe in the Welsh mountains ; how could 1 
dream of suddenly finding her here in our 
midjst ? A fortnight hence 1 must have 
known it through the half-yearly report of 
the Bea,umaris priest, which is only due 
then. Now there is nothing for it but to 
take matters coolly. No one suspects any- 
thing ; we have only our own consciousness 
to trouble us. I see no reason for your 
alarm; be calm, and all may be well. 
Under what name is she known in the Con- 
vent ? Surely not Mordaunt, or she would 
have recognised it." 

" No, she goes by the name of Brownie 
— Mademoiselle Brownie, Mrs. Arnott*s 
orphan ward." 

" Good. I sec nothing to fear, so far." 
"But a day — an hour — may suffice to 
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betray us. There is Feodora !" urged Ma- 
dame de Pas. 

" Who believes the child dead, and who 
has never so much as heard the name of 
Amott," answered the Cur^. 

" But Mordaunt !** 

^' In a case like the present, time is what 
we must seek to gain. Days and weeks 
may pass before that name appears on the 
tapis ; and in the meanwhile we can take our 
precautions. Above all things, be calm." 

" She must not remain at the Convent^" 
said Madame, nervously. 

" For fifteen years," answered the priest, 
severely, "I have guided you through a 
maze of difficulties — do you think I shall 
fail you now, Julie ? For whom do I wear 
this cassock ? For whom do I live, if not 
for you ?" 

" True ; forgive me, Henri. I was mad 
with fear ;" and she held out her hand to him. 
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He took it and clasped it for a moment ; 
then, droppmg it with a sigh, said, 

*'It is five o'clock, your guests will be 
here shortly ; if you have any preparations 
to make, you had better do so at once. I 
will join your husband in the billiard-room. 
Remember we have weathered worse storms 
together," saying which, he turned and left 
the room. 

" Madame de Pas watched him disappear 
with clouded brow ; then rising, she paced 
up and down the room, muttering in half- 
broken sentences, 

'* We were young then, and I loved him 
and hated her. After so many years of 
calm, I am loth again to do battle with my 
fate. Yet can I bear to let her scorn me ? 
Defeat now were worse than death. 
Courage then, I have strength on my side. 
To-morrow I will have masses said, the 
candles shall burn day and night ; it is well 

VOL. I. s 
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to leave no stone unturned. Now to prepare 
myself for this evening.*' 

She opened a small cupboard half bidden 
in the wainscoting of the room. Glasses and 
bottles of diflferent dimensions were ranged 
symmetrically on the shelves ; she made her 
choice among the latter, filled a glass and 
drained it to the dregs. She then once 
more closed and locked the cupboard. Now 
I can face them/' she said, and, turning to 
the mirror over the mantelpiece, looked at 
herself. " A little more black lace and my 
diamond aigrettes would not be amiss. I 
will ring for Feodora." 

The summons was answered by an old 
woman over sixty, but hale and more active 
than many ten years younger. She was a 
Russian, and had accompanied the Countess's 
mother to France when only twelve years old, 
and had never left the household ; she was 
a large woman, fiat-faced and thick-lipped, 
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and had retained, notwithstanding her fifty 
years residence in France, the vices and 
virtues of her nation — unswerving fidelity to 
her mistress, but an incurable love of drink. 
Even now as she entered the boudoir her 
sense of smell told her that the liquor she 
loved had been indulged in, and while 
Madame de Pas was speaking, her eyes 
searched the room for traces of the same ; 
seeing none, a sulky, dogged expression 
settled on her face. 

*' Feodora, I am tired, and cannot exert 
myself to go to my room ; fetch my paint 
dAngleterre and diamond aigrettes, you 
will arrange them for me here." 

The woman did not move, and Madame, 
looking at her, recognised the expression, 
and exclaimed angrily, 

" You're a dog, a very dog, always on the 
flcent r Begone, and do my bidding !'* 

The scowl gave way to a satisfied grin as 

s2 
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she withdrew. Mistress and maid under- 
stood each other. When she returned a 
small glass stood at the comer of the mantel- 
piece. With deft accustomed hand the 
woman arranged the lace drapery and head- 
dress, the general effect being greatly to the 
advantage of the Countess, softening the 
colouring of her face, and hiding the un- 
gainly proportions of her figure. They 
neither of them spoke until Madame de Pas 
said, 

"To-morrow you will go into Roux, and 
order nine masses to be said in the chapel 

of St. W , and a candle to be burnt 

night and day.*' 

"Good. There is trouble, then?" was 
the half answer, half query. " I thought as 
much. The Cur6 has been shut up here 
nearly two hours." 

Madame de Pas made no reply, but, 
pointing to the glass, left the room. 
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Feodora shrugged her shoulders, and, as 
she slowly sipped the liquor, muttered, 

^'She might as well tell me at once if 
there is to be trouble again. She can^t do 
without me." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

rpHE C\xt6 did not join M. de Pas in the 
-*• billiard-room, but, after leaving the 
boudoir, turned into the great hall, and 
opening the entrance door, stepped out 
upon the terrace in front of the house, and 
began slowly pacing up down. It was a 
cold night — this New Year's Eve ; the 
ground was hard and white with frost, and 
his step rang out on the clear night air. He 
did not seem to feel the inclemency of the 
weather, for he walked bare-headed, with 
hands behind him, holding his broad-brim- 
med hat firmly between his clasped fingers. 
"Strange, strange, after so many years! 
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And I have kept such strict watch!" 

And as the moon shone down, whitening 
the path, and throwing his figure into full 
relief, it showed an anxious, haggard face, 
almost ten years older than when we first 
introduced him to our readers. 

Suddenly he stopped and listened. Yes, 
he was not mistaken — a carriage was rolling 
along the highroad leading to the Ch&teau. 
Hastily he withdrew behind a clump of 
lime-trees and watched. Five minutes 
elapsed, and then a hired fly drew up before 
the entrance, and he saw two youthful 
figures spring lightly to the ground and pass 
quickly into the lighted hall. He heard 
Patty Crawford's voice bidding them wel- 
come, and then all was still again. Hastily 
he came forth from his hiding-place. 

" I must not leave her to receive them 
alone. Will she be calm ?" 

He paused, and passing his hand across 
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his brow, laughed a little hoarse, nervous 
laugh, adding, 

" Preacher, take heed unto thyself !" 

The perspiration hung in drops upon his 
face; he wiped it away, and entered the 
house. 

In the salon, whither he directed his 
steps, he found the youthful members of 
the household and their two guests assem- 
bled. Patty and her brother, a young man 
of six-and-twenty, and the De Pas's boys ; 
the latter, when the Cur^ entered, were 
talking to the two girls in a state of wild 
excitement. 

" I knew you — I knew you directly I saw 
you !" Dieudonn^ was shouting at the top of 
his voice. 

"Who, having once seen, could forget 
Mademoiselle?" Felix responded, with a little 
polite bow addressed to both young ladies, 
but more especially to Sibyl. 
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"Bravo, Felix!" exclaimed Reginald 
Crawford. "You are a perfect young 
Frenchman." 

While this conversation was going on, the 
two girls stood in the centre of the group. 
Sibyl shy and blushing; Brownie with a 
half [amused, half puzzled air. They were 
both dressed alike in plain black silk, with 
white crape ruffles round throat and neck. 
Sibyl looked very lovely, just merging into 
the woman, with her pure complexion, deep 
blue eyes, and chaste expression of counte- 
nance ; she might well have stood as a model 
for the Virgin Mother in her earliest youth, 
ere the consciousness of the future had 
dawned upon her. " My white rose " her 
father had called her to the last, and a white 
rose she was verily in her unsullied inno- 
cence. 

So occupied were they among themselves 
that for a few minutes the Curb's presence 
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remained unobserved ; he was the Convent 
chaplain, so not unknown to the girls, who, 
though Protestants, were bound by the 
regulations to attend vespers every evening ; 
being only day pupils, they were exempted 
from mass. 

" Ah, bonjour. Monsieur le Cur6 !" ex- 
claimed Dieudonn^, who was the. first to 
perceive him. Taking his hand he drew him 
into their midst, adding, ^' Are we not lucky ? 
We thought to have strange young ladies to 
entertain, and we have found old friends." 

The whole story of that former meeting 
was soon told, the priest listening attentive- 
ly. At its conclusion, for the first time he 
looked at Brownie, and, with his eyes fixed 
full upon her face, said, with ineffable sadness 
in tone and manner, 

*' Let us trust that an acquaintance begun 
at the foot of the cross may lead to good." 

The words had scarcely died! on his lips 
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when Madame de Pas entered, accompanied 
by her husband. 

Except that her face was even more than 
usually flushed, and for a certain haste in 
her manner, she betrayed no emotion, but 
received her guests and listened to the boys*^ 
explanations with all the courtesy and affa- 
bility for which she was remarkable. 

Monsieur de Pas made a somewhat voluble 
speech upon his partiality for everything 
English; and dinner being announced, he 
offered his arm, after a moment's hesitation^ 
to Sibyl ; Brownie fell to the lot of Reginald 
Crawford, Madame de Pas insisting upon 
the same. 

Patty followed with F^lix, Madame de 
Pas and the Cur6 wound up the procession^ 
with Dieudonn6 capering beside them. 

"Have I acted my part well?" asked 
Madame in a low voice. 

" Yes," replied the priest in the same un- 
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•dertone, "as I expected you would/* 

'' What will you do next ?" 

" Wait and see ; let events take their 
•course. I sit next to Patty at dinner, do I 
not ?" 

"Yes, but if you would rather it were 
-differently arranged, I might manage it/' 

"No; on the contrary, that will suit me 
very welL" 

They had reached the dining-room, and 
in a few minutes were all assembled round 
the glittering table, laden with plate and 
^lass, flowers and fruit, dazzling to Sibyl 
and Brownie, accustomed to simple homely 
meals. It was the first time they had, so to 
ispeak, dined in state ; it is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, if a certain feeling of 
shynes? crept over them both, especially 
over poor Sibyl, who, seated at the top of 
the table, on the right hand of the master of 
the house, would have given worlds to have 
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found herself transported into their little 
parlour at home, with the wood fire crack-^ 
ling on the hearth, the silver tea-urn^ 
quaint in form and fashion, bubbling and 
hissing forth its readiness for service. Tears 
almost filled her eyes when she thought of 
her mother alone — such was her first ex- 
perience of what we call home-sickness. It 
had required all Mrs. Arnott's persuasion ta 
make the girls accept this New Year's 
Eve invitation; she had argued with them 
that it was part of their education — 
she did not wish them to be shut out from 
the world; and as soon as her mourning 
would permit her to do so, she would take 
them out^ but that on this occasion, being 
simply a schoolfellow's invitation, they might 
go alone ; and so it was settled. But now 
when they really found themselves guests^ 
observed and fSted, the effect upon each of 
them varied according to their different 
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characters. Sibyl shrank into herself, but 
Brownie, after the first moment, was elated. 
The brightness, the lights, the voices, seemed 
to startle her into life, and when Reginald 
Crawford addressed her, sajring, *'I think 
you are my sister's bosom friend," he was 
surprised at the brilliant look Brownie 
turned upon him as she answered simply, 

" Am I ? I did not know it. I thought 
she liked Sibyl best. She has been very 
kind to us at the Convent." 

"I think I may venture to say you :ar6 
the favourite, if one may judg^ by the coa- 
tinuous mention of your name." 

" It is very good of her," said Brownie. 
^* I have done nothing to deserve it." 

"Fortunately love is not always meted 
out to us according to our deserts, or some 
of us would come badly off," answered. 
Reginald, with a smile, while the thought 
shaped itself more and more distinctly in 
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his mind — " She is almost as pretty as the 
fair one, after all. I wonder who she is ?" 

During the whole of dinner-time he de- 
voted himself to entertain and amuse her. 
He, like his sister, had been brought up in 
France, at various Jesuit colleges, and had 
become so thoroughly French that at the 
age of eighteen he declared his intention of 
entering the French army. He therefore 
passed the necessary examinations, entered 
St. Cyr, and was at the present moment a 
lieutenant in a cavalry regiment. The Craw- 
fords were distant connections of the second 
Marquise de la Roche, and during her life- 
time had always made her home theirs — at 
least, Reginald had done so; Patty being 
still an infant in Ireland at the time of her 
death ; but when in her turn she was sent 
over to France by her guardians, Madame 
de Pas accepted her with that sort of easy 
generosity for which she was remarkable. 
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This generosity was really only in appear- 
ance and imagination. It was soothing and 
pleasant to be able to say to sympathising 
friends, "Yes, she is a connection of my 
stepmother s, and but for me would be shut 
up in the Convent all the year round. One 
,must return good for evil, you know."* And 
an elevation of the eyebrows, a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, left so much to be sur« 
mised. 

Yet in truth Patty's presence in the 
house, whether for the long vacations or 
only fite days, was looked forward to by 
every member of the Ch&teau. She was 
such a bonny girl, so full of life and spirit 
and free-handed generosity. Go-heiress 
with Reginald, money was ever plentiful 
with her, and she lavished it right and left 
with unsparing hand. No wonder the ser- 
vants adored her ; and the boys, revelling 
in unlimited chocolate and bonbons, were 
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her humble slaves. The home chapel was 
more richly decorated when she was there, 

■ 

the flowers were always fresher, the tapers 
more numerous. Madame de Pas had some 
one to run on her commissions, and to 
listen to her innumerable ailments ; and 
Monsieur a companion in his usually solitary 
walks and rides, the comfort of which often 
elicited from him the wish that he had been 
blessed with one daughter instead of two 
sons. Cur^ Rouget was also fond of the 
girl ; she was so free and fearless with him, 
while others either flattered or repelled 
him. Her sins were of such a venial cha- 
racter that, even while he reproved, he was 
constrained inwardly to smile at them. This 
evening, after the first course, he turned 
suddenly to her, saying, " Well, Patty, so 
these are your two chosen friends ?" 

" Yes. Don't you like them ?" she asked, 
looking quickly up in his face. 

VOL. L T 
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*^How can I tell? I have hardly seen, 
much less spoken to them/' he answered 
smiling. 

" Well, but do you Ainh you shall like 
them?" she persisted, anxiously watching 
the Curb's face. 

" I will certainly do my utmost to satisfy 
you on that point," he replied ; " but first 
you must confide to me which of the two 
young ladies is your especial friend." 

Patty looked confused, and coloured 
slightly. 

" Well, you see," she said at last, " I do 
like Sibyl very much, she is such a good, 
gentle creature; but Brownie — I want to 
make her like me. If she did, I am sure I 
should never care for anyone else." 

'' She has fascinated you as much as that I" 
exclaimed the Cur6. " I thought such dose 
intimacies were contrary to convent regula- 
tions." 
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"As if * convent regulations' ever had 
the effect of preventing people loving each 
other," answered Patty, disdainfully. " Soeur 
Julie, old spy that she is, cannot do that^ 
though she does keep us apart/' 

" Patty 1" exclaimed the Cur^, reprocu^h^ 
fully. 

"Oh! I beg your pardon— I forgot," 
answered the girl ; " but you know I cannot 
bear Sister Julie." 

" I think it would be as well if your 
likes and dislikes were less ardently ex- 
pressed, to say the least," rejoined Monsieur 
Bouget, seriously, 

" Yes, I know," continued Patty, " I will 
be more careful. But just look across the 
table. Monsieur le Cur^, and tell me do 
you not think she looks like a princess in 
disguise ?" 

" Do you mean the dark young girl be- 
side your brother ?" 

t2 
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" Yes." 

Quietly the Cur^ examined Brownie, and 
whatever emotion he might have felt while 
so doing was studiously suppressed. 

" Well," he said, " I can see nothing re- 
markable in the young lady. She is not 
even so pretty as her friend, or sister — ^I 
have not quite understood which it is." 

"She is no relation of Sibyl Arnott's,'* 
answered Patty, coldly. 

" She is an orphan, then ?" 

"I don't know, and I don't think she 
knows herself," answered Patty. *^To me 
she is like the Princess in the fairy-tale, who 
remains hidden until some great prince dis- 
covers and marries her." 

"Well done, Patty. I see you are 
thoroughly romantic," answered the priest, 
smiling. No wonder he liked Patty; not 
another girl would have dared to speak thus 
to him. But she separated the friend from 
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the confessor. Did she do well? Eyen 
now he was turning over in his mmd how 
he could best put a stop to this growing 
friendship. Patty herself came to his aid. 
, " And I am so afraid she will leave the 
Convent. You see she has learnt more in 
three months than I have in six years. 
Both she and Sibyl are in my class, though 
they began quite low down, and they com- 
plain that the work is too easy." 

The conversation continued on and off 
in the same strain throughout the dinner, 
Patty nothing loth to talk, or the priest to 
listen encouragingly, so that, when they rose 
from table, he knew to within an hour how 
. Brownie's days were spent. He knew, too, 
that while Sibyl was a general favourite 
with the nuns, as well as with the pupils. 
Brownie's coldness and reserve made her 
far less popular. 

"But I like her best. I would sooner 
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spend an hour with Brownie than six with 
Sibyl/' Patty wound up with ; and, as they 
were just entering the salon, she slipped 
away from him and joined her friend. 

Half a dozen people from the neighbour- 
hood coming in, music and dancing filled up 
the evening. Not for one moment did the 
Cur^ lose sight of Madame de Pas or 
Brownie. He was a popular man, much 
liked in society, but never had he so exerted 
himself to please as on this particular even- 
ing. French ladies are more than willing to 
meet the courtesies of their ghostly advisers 
half way ; one indulgent word from the priest 
is received with greater empressement than 
the most elegantly turned compliment from 
an ordinary mortal. 

Patty was a prime favourite with young 
and old, and her two friends were accepted 
upon trust. They were English girls, and 
very pretty, — at least Sibyl was, — and this 
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was sufficient to insure them a kindly recep- 
tion. Had they been French the case would 
have been different; who they were, and 
whence they came, would have been the 
first questions asked. 

"Brownie, you must sing us one song 
too," exclaimed Patty, at the close of a duet 
between Reginald and herself. 

"Does Mademoiselle sing?" asked the 
Cur^, who was standing near. 

"Like a nightingale," answered Patty, 
" and you would be aware of the fact if 
Mademoiselle were not so obstinate," she 
added, laughing. 

"How so?" asked the priest, drawing 
nearer. 

" Must I tell ?" said Patty, mischievously. 

"If you like," answered Brownie. "I 
am not ashamed of my reason." 

" Confess yourself, then," said the Cur6. 

"I will not sing religious hymns and 
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prayers which I do not believe in ; I do not 
understand your religion or your worship ; 
I should but give utterance to idle words ; 
for that reason 1 will not sing in chapel." 

" Ah I you are a Protestant ?" said the 
Cur^. 

Before she could answer, Patty inter- 
fered. 

^* That is enough I" she exclaimed — " she 
has confessed ; this is no time for theological 
discussions. Come and sing, Brownie." 

The request had been caught up, and 
was reiterated by Reginald and others. 

" I will sing," said Brownie, " but I only 
know our simple English ballads." 

** ' Auld Robin Gray,' Brownie — ' Auld 
Robin Gray' as you sang it in the play- 
ground last week." 

"Very well," said Brownie, and rising, 
she stood leaning with one arm on a white 
marble console, over which was a large 
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mirror reflecting her whole face and figure. 
An open door, leading into a smaller salon, 
was just opposite, and as the first tones of 
the girl's voice thrilled plaintively through 
the room, the portly form of Feodora ap- 
peared at the entrance. Her eyes were 
fixed wonderingly, almost fearfully, on 
Brownie ; her stolid face worked strangely, 
as if she were struggling to remember. 
Pure and dear as a silver bell was Brownie's 
voice, giving promise of marvellous power 
and sweetness, but the force of expression, 
the pathos which the song itself so fully 
permitted, was rendered with such delicacy 
that even those among her hearers who 
could not understand the words listened 
entranced. As her voice ceased, they were 
all startled back into life by seeing Feodora 
dart across the room, throw herself at her 
mistress's feet, while her whole frame shook 
with emotion. She groaned forth a word, 
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a name, but so indistinctly that in the mo* 
mentary excitement it was lost to all save 
Madame de Pas, who, rising quickly, spoke 
a few sharp words in Russian, which had 
the effect of at least partially restoring Feo- 
dora's composure. She stood up, and mut- 
tering, " Pardon, pardon, I am ill," stagger- 
ed out of the room. 

"Really, Julie, you ought to prevent that 
woman making a complete brute of herself,** 
said Monsieur de Pas, in a would-be autho- 
ritative tone of voice. 

In a feeble, deprecating manner, Madame 
began, ^^ Man ami" but the voice failed, 
and, sinking back in her chair, she closed 
her eyes in a dead faint. All was bustle 
and confusion ; carriages ^ere ordered, and 
the guests hastened their departure. 

"Believe me. Mademoiselle Brownie, 
you are a born artist," were Reginald Craw- 
ford's words, as he helped her into the fly. 
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** Do you really think so ?" said Brownie, 
lingering with one foot on the carriage- 
steps. 

** In a few years, if you choose, you may 
be a prima donna f he exclaimed, his Irish 
nature carrying him ahead. 

"Prima donna I" repeated Brownie — 
"what is that? Will you come and tell 
mamma ?" 

"Most certainly, if I may be allowed ta 
do so," rejoined the young man. 

" Come to-morrow," said Brownie, "then I 
will explain." And she sprang into her 
place beside Sibyl. 

"Good night, and a happy new year," 
said Reginald, gaily, as he slammed the 
carriage door and hurried back into the 
house. He did not perceive Feodora, who, 
crouching behind a tree, came quickly for- 
ward as he disappeared, and, with wonderful 
agility considering her age, clung to the 
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handle of the door, pressing her face close 
*up against the panes of glass, in order to 
peer into the interior. 

" Oh ! there is that horrid tipsy woman, 
Brownie !" shrieked Sibyl, almost frightened 
out of her senses. 

Startled at the cry, and the now more 
rapid movement of the carriage, Feodora 
was forced to let go her hold, and before 
Brownie could turn round she was gone. 

''Nonsense, Sibyl? How nervous you 
^re !" said Brownie. ''What should the 
woman be doing here ? It is to be hoped 
she is safe in bed before this." 

" I tell you she was staring in at the win- 
•dow," replied Sibyl, shivering from head to 
foot. 

"Now, dear, don't be fanciful, or you 
will be ill. There, let me warm you." 
And taking off her own shawl she wrapped 
it round Sibyl keeping her arms about 
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her, and pressing her own rosy cheek 
against her friend's pallid one ; and so they 
both fell asleep, and had to be roused 
when the carriage stopped at their own 
home. 

No secret presentiment came to wari^ 
Brownie that she had this evening touched 
the key-stone of her life. Yes, they had 
enjoyed themselves very much, everybody 
had been very kind, they told Mrs. Arnott^ 
as she helped them to undress; but the 
evening had come to an abrupt end through 
a tipsy servant, who had frightened them 
all, and caused Madame de Pas to faint. 
** And Patty's brother is coming to see you 
to-morrow, mamma. He says I may be a 
prima donna. Oh I mamma, I should like 
to be something great I" 

"My Brownie, is your head turned al- 
ready?" said Mrs. Arnott, as she stooped to 
kiss the face nestling in the pillows. " My 
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darling must not believe all the compli- 
ments likely to be paid her." 

**You don't think he meant it, then?" 
said Brownie, in a disappointed voice. 

"Nay, he may have meant it for the mo- 
ment," answered Mrs, Arnott. *'I know 
you have a lovely voice, though I have 
never said much to you about it, because 
you are so young; but now, as you have 
^woke to the knowledge of this new talent, 
we will talk seriously on the subject—not 
to-night — ^you have had exdtement enough 
for one day; sleep, and dream you are a 
prima donna — the reality will never be as 
sweet." 

Brownie made no answer, but twining 
her arms round Mrs. Arnott's neck, drew the 
tender, motherly face down to her, whisper- 

"You will love me, always love me, 
^otft you ?" 
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" As my own child, which you almost are, 
Brownie; now sleep, dear, and do not 
trouble yourself about that possible future." 
Once more she kissed her tenderly, and then, 
seeing that Sibyl already slept, quietly left 
the room. 

But Brownie lay all night awake, dream- 
ing her first artist's dream. We have all 
done so more or less, but how few have 
attained the goal I Who can depict the 
allurement of such waking dreams, the 
perils overcome, the narrow escapes, the 
disappointments I We fight the imaginary 
battles over and over again, tears fill our 
eyes in sorrow for our unexperienced woes ; 
then the clouds break, and we see ourselves 
victors in the fight ; our enemies bow before 
us, laurel wreaths crown our brows, we tread 
on air I Oh the intoxicating draught, more 
dangerous in its effects than the subtlest 
poison I how many an artist's hand has it 
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paralysed ; how many a poet's brain has it 
lulled to sleep ! Genius, God's noblest, 
divinest gift to man, the breath of life, the 
Promethean spark from Heaven, but bearing 
no fruit on earth save when sanctified by 
man's own efforts, by the nobility of labour. 
Arise then, dreamer, put thy hand to the 
yoke, and plough the field of art or science; 
it may not yield thee all thy heart'^ desire, 
a perfect harvest, but thou hast cleared 
stones from thine own path, and that clear- 
ance will smooth another's ; the flowers thou 
hast reared with such tender care will 
blossom for thee in a far-off future. To 
love art better than self or self-glory, there 
lies the secret of the artist's fame. So we 
will leave the dreamer and return to Madame 
de Pas. She had been conveyed to her room, 
and so soon as consciousness was restored, 
she desired that the Cur^ Rouget might 
come to her. The request excited no sur- 
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prise, or even comment, in the household ; 
the Cur^ was the recognised director ia 
things temporal as well as spiritual* He 
was talking to Monsieur de Pas when the 
message was delivered, trying to soothe thatj 
gentleman's anger. 

^' She ought to be dismissed at once, it is 
a perfect disgrace ; if ever it happens again 
I shall take the matter into my own hand," 
he was saying, a threat he might Iiave 
spared his listeners, as it was known to be 
perfectly futile. ''Now, my dear Cur6," he 
continued, as Monsieur Rouget prepared to 
obey the summons, " try to persuade her to 
be firm ; I would make any personal sacri- 
fices, pension the woman, do what she will, 
but I cannot allow, indeed my duty forbids 
my allowing Julie's health to be thus tried. 
Remind her, my dear Cur4, of her position 
as a wife and mother." 

" I will not fail," was the quiet answer ; 

VOL. I. u 
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^'but I believe Madame de Pas needs no 
reminder on that subject I shall see you 
agam« 

^'Certainly, certainly, I shall wait till 
your conference is over to wish my wife 
good night/' And with assumed dignity 
and indifference he turned towards the fire 
and began leisurely rubbing his hands. 

Long was the Cur6 closeted with Madame 
de Pas. Feodora was also sent for^ and, to 
judge by the sobs and wild ejaculations 
which issued from the room, her sorrow 
was acute. When the Cur^ did return to 
the salon there were traces of emotion on 
his face. 

" Feodora is deeply penitent," he said to 
Monsieur de Pas, '^ but her excitement has 
so worked upon Madame that I left her in a 
state of prostration ; she had just voice suf- 
ficient to bid me tell you she would prefer 
not being again disturbed to-night. Your 
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presence would only unnerve her afresh. 
She was about to take a soothing draught, 
and hoped to sleep." 

^' I understand perfectly/' answered Mon* 
sieur de Pas, pompously. '^ And that dis- 
graceful woman?'' 

" Has come to a full sense of the ioi'' 
propriety of her conduct, and has faithfully 
promised there shall be no recurrence of 
the same. If I might be permitted to give 
my advice, I should say let the matter 
drop. She has been devoted to her mis- 
tress from her earliest years, and is now an 
old woman ; I think it would be death to 
her to be turned adrift^ and almost equal 
suffering to Madame. I must therefore 
plead for your mercy." 

This delicate flattery had the desired 
effect. 

"Well, Monsieur le Cur^," said the little 
man, passing his fingers with an appearance 

u2 
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of reflection throng his dyed hair, '^ I will 
consider the matter. Tonr opinion, I need 
scarcely say, is of great wdght, and if you 
think thoe is no likelihood of a similar oc- 
currence^ why — why " 

'* Ton need not fear. I will be answer* 
able for her." 

" Very good, very good. Then we will 
not mention the subject again — ^it is a settled 
thing." 

^* I will wish yon good night, Monsieur le 
Marquis, for I have still a long walk before 



me. 



" Ah ! of course. I b^ your pardon for 
detaining you. I forgot you never will ac* 
cept a night's hospitality.'' 

" My early mass is at five A.M.," answered 
the priest, smiling. '^ Your servants would 
not thank me for rousing them at that un- 
usual hour." 

" No, no, the lazy fellows," laughed the 
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Marquis. ^^Good night, mon amiy and thank 

you. 

" There is no occasion for thanks — I am 
always at your service," replied the Cur^. 
"Good night." And wrapping his cloak 
around him, he walked briskly along the 
road leading to the presbytery. Before 
entering his solitary dwelling he stood for a 
moment at the gate, and raising his hat^ 
ejaculated fervently, 

" My God, we have sinned, help us I This 
is but the beginning. What will the end 
biB?" And, with bowed head, he crossed 
his own threshold. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SOMETIMES in mid-Winter there come 
rare days, wtien, as if impatient at its 
own dimness, the sun bursts forth in all its 
Spring-tide glory, gladdening the hearts of 
men, warming the cold earth, and startling 
all nature into momentary life. It will not 
last, we know, but nevertheless we linger in 
its rays, we rejoice in its warmth and bright- 
ness, with more inward delight and satisfac- 
tion than we feel on the most glorious of 
June mornings. 

It was on just such a day, about a week 
after the events related in our last chapter, 
that Mrs. Amott was walking quietly in her 
terrace garden, carefully examining the 
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borders and flower-beds, to see if the cro- 
cuses and snowdrops they had buried in 
the early Autumn were beginning to pierce 
through the still hard earth. She was inter*' 
rupted by the sound of carriage- wheels, and 
the pattering of hoofs on the road below. 
Looking down, she saw one of the prettiest 
equipages the daintiest lady could desire, 
just stopping at her own doorway, in the 
shape of a small basket-carriage, to which 
were harnessed a pair of the most diminu- 
tive chestnut ponies, with flowing manes, 
and long tails almost sweeping the ground. 
They stood now impatiently, champing their 
silver bits, and tossing their heads angrily 
at this sudden check upon their course. A 
boy, accoutred as groom, had descended 
from the back seat, and was pulling with all 
his might at the bell, imagining, doubtless^ 
that the greater noise bespoke the greater 
importance. 
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In the meantime Mrs. Amott had ob- 
served the occupants of the carriage, and 
had come to her conclusions as to who they 
"Were. 

A young girl held the reins with a firm, 
light grasp, as one accustomed to handle 
them. She sat high, and her crimson shawl, 
flung plaid-like over her left shoulder, and 
fastened by a large silver brooch, and her 
black felt hat, with its long plumes, set off 
to advantage the bright complexion and 
slight active figure, contrasting not a little 
with her companion, who, wrapped in furs 
and cloaks, looked very much as if she 
alone would have overweighted the little 
vehicle. 

To Jane's answer that her mistress was 
at home, they replied by preparing to 
descend — a quick operation for Patty, who, 
throwing the reins to the groom, was the 
next minute helping Madame de Pas to un- 
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pack herself, a process of such length as to 
permit Mrs. Arnott to re-enter the house, 
and be in readiness to receive her guests. 

" I am doing myself the pleasure of call- 
ing upon you/' said Madame de Pas, as she 
took the proffered seat beside the fire, " to 
thank you for allowing your daughter, and," 
—she hesitated a moment — " your ward, I 
believe, to spend New Year's Eve with us. 
We had little to offer them by way of 
amusement, but they were so charming, so 
easily pleased; and Patty — ^but she may 
answer for herself." 

" You are very kind to speak thus of my 
little girls," said Mrs. Arnott, smiling. " As 
to Miss Crawford, I have heard so much of 
her that I am truly glad to make her ac- 
quaintance." And she held out her hand 
for a second time to the young girl, who 
took it with frank, open pleasure, answer- 
ing, 
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''Thank you. I do like Brownie and 
Sibyl 80 much. I hope you will allow us 
to meet sometimes, when I am staying at 
the Chateau ?•* 

^^ Indeed I shall be most happy. I am 
only sorry they are not at home to-day ; but 
they are gone to Roux with our neighbours, 
Madame Torn and her daughter. I do not 
expect them back before five o'clock.'* 

Patty's face fell, seeing which Mrs. Ar- 
nott continued — 

"But there is one day's more holiday. 
Will you come over to-morrow and spend a 
quiet afternoon with them ? I know they 
will be delighted.'' 

** Thank you," replied Patty. " I should 
like it very much. May I ?" She turned 
to Madame de Pas. 

** Certainly, my dear. John shall drive 
you over at any hour Mrs. Arnott men- 
tions." 
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^^ We keep up our old English ways when 
the girls are at home, and dine at one. We 
fancy we like it best. Will you join us?" 
asked Mrs. Amott. 

**Yes, if you will have me,*' answered 
Patty ; and so it was decided. 

" How happy you are to have only girls 
to deal with I I often feel my two boys a. 
heavy responsibility/' said Madame de Pas^ 
in a tone of deep pathos. 

^^ Girls or boys, I think it matters little," 
answered Mrs. Arnott ; ^' they must both be 
watched and cared for. My son is now a 
man, but I think, if anything, he gave me 
less trouble than Sibyl. Boys are so inde^ 
pendent." 

^^ In England, yes, but here it would be 
impossible to allow them the same freedom," 
said Madame. 

^^ So I am told on all sides,*' replied Mrs*. 
Amott, ^' but I fail to see the reasons ; be- 
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sides, your sons, I understand, are still quite 
young, and they have their father." 

Her voice trembled at the last words, 
but Madame de Pas was too much engrossed 
in the proper display of her own feelings to 
notice those of another ; she continued — 

" Ah ! my dear Mrs. Arnott, a man — 
what does he know of those little refine- 
ments of education, that culture of the soul, 
due only to a mother's influence ?" 

She sighed again, and cast up her eyes 
to heaven. Patty moved impatiently, and 
Mrs. Arnott was at a loss what to answer; 
she had always felt her husband the guide, 
the head. 

"We can never judge of other people's 
children," she said, and, to divert the con- 
versation, rang the bell and ordered tea. 

" Ah ! your English tea, there is no 
luxury like it," said Madame, as she sipped 
from the cup Jane handed her; "it is the 
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only beverage my weak state of health per- 
mits me to enjoy/' 

" You are an invalid, then ?" asked Mrs. 
Amott, looking with surprise at the portly 
figure and florid complexion of her guest 
" She does not give one the impression of a 
teetotaller," she thought, but her simple 
nature recoiled from even the shadow of 
uncharitableness, and she listened with un- 
wavering attention to a long account of the 
various maladies from which her guest both 
had suffered, and did suffer still. 

" My physicians order me stimulants,"^ 
said Madame, " but they are so repugnant 
to me I Still we have all our crosses to 
bear — I must not murmur at mine." 

The last words were uttered in a voice of 
almost saintly endurance, and the smile that 
accompanied them was one of patient rci- 
signation. Mrs. Arnott once more hesitated 
before answering; her own unaffected na- 
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ture received a shock. Unaccustomed to 
the world, the false notes jarred upon her, 
and awoke no response. At last she said, 

" Let us hope your health will improve/* 

" As God and the Blessed Virgin will," 
was the reply; "but I have wearied you 
with my poor insignificant self; neverthe- 
less, I hope, dear Madam, I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you at the Ch&teau, and 
of presenting my husband and sons to you. 
I should be so thankful to have your opinion 
of my dear boys. I have such confidence 
in English education, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause I myself felt the benefit of it, ray 
step-mother being an Englishwoman." 

" Oh, indeed !" said Mrs. Amott ; " that 
accounts for your speaking EngUsh so well. 
I was wondering at it, so few French ladies 
are even intelligible when they make use of 
our language." 

" Yes ; isn't it dreadful !" said Patty ; " my 
^ars positively ache sometimes." 
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The exclamation elicited general laughter. 
Madame de Pas, rising to leave, once more 
expressed the hope of seeing Mrs. Arnott at 
the Ch&teau — " quietly, of course, when we 
«re quite by ourselves,'* she added, glancing 
at the widow's deep mourning. 

" Thank you ; as soon as I can I will/' 
was the quiet answer ; and so they parted, 
Madame de Pas thinking she alluded to the 
time when etiquette would permit her once 
more to visit, while the speaker only felt 
the struggle it would be again to go forth 
into the world alone — the outward garb of 
sorrow she never thought of. 

"I wonder whether she is a desirable 
person to know ?" meditated Mrs. Arnott, as, 
having conducted her guests to the door, she 
returned to the fireside. " After all, there is 
no harm done. The acquaintance can be 
easily broken off." And therewith she 
dismissed the subject. 

"So you have had visitors," exclaimed 
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Brownie, bursting in upon her in the twi- 
light. 

"How do you come to know that ?" an- 
swered Mrs. Arnott, smiling, as, tossing off 
her hat, the girl sat down on the hearthrug 
at her feet; it was Sibyl, however, who 
replied. 

" We met Mr. Crawford, mamma, and, he 
told us Madame de Pas and Patty were 
coming to see you to-day." 

This was by way of excuse, for, not hav- 
ing kept his appointment with Brownie the 
other day, it seems Madame de Pas was 
shocked at the idea of his calling before she 
had herself done so. 

" How did you like your visitors ?" 

" As much as it is possible to like most 
people in an interview extending over a 
quarter of an hour. But Patty certainly 
rather pleased me. I have asked her to 
spend to-morrow with you.'' 
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" Oh, thank you ! I am so glad !" said 
Sibyl, colouring with pleasure. 

But Brownie kept silence, which made 
Mrs. Arnott ask — 

" Are you not also pleased, dear ?" 

" Yes,'' said Brownie, slowly ; " but 
I can't think what we shall do with her for 
a whole day." And the very idea seemed 
to weigh upon her. 

" That is just your wild untameableness. 
Brownie. I thought you had got the better 
of it since you had been at the Convent," said 
Mrs. Arnott. 

'^ Mamma, I do not mind strangers be- 
yond the limits of home, but between you 
and me and Sibyl I want no one." 

"What would Ralph say to that?" said 
Mrs. Arnott, as she stooped to kiss the girl's 
flushed face. 

" Ralph ! — oh, he is nobody — I mean to 
say," she corrected herself, " he is part of 
home." 

VOL. I. X 
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^' I understand you, dear. Still, Brownie, 
we must sometimes open our doors to 
strangers. You do not dislike Patty, do 
you ?'* 

"No— oh! no. I rather like her than 
otherwise ; only — only " 

" Well, Brownie r 

"Mamma, I cannot tell you; ask Sibyl." 
And springing up, she ran out of the room. 
Turning to her daughter, Mrs. Amott asked 
anxiously— 

" Sibyl, what does she mean ?" 

"I think I can guess, Mamma." And 
then, for the first time, she told the story of 
their dibut at the Convent. "And," she 
wound up with, " Brownie has been changed 
ever since. She mixes as little as she can 
with the girls, and seems only really happy 
when she is either at home or at work. 
Sometimes she forgets, as she did the other 
evening — ^then she is her old self again. 
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Mamma, I do not believe she will ever be 
happy until she finds out who her parents 
really were. Is there no way ?" 

" None that has not been tried," answered 
her mother, sadly. 

" But why should Brownie suffer ?" plead- 
ed Sibyl, her soft blue eyes filling with tears. 
" It is not her fault." 

"I cannot tell, dear; it is God's will." 
And then, like a familiar strain, there came 
back to Mrs. Arnott's memory old Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's favourite phrase, " The sins of the 
fathers upon the children." She shuddered, 
and drew Sibyl closer to her, saying, " My 
darling, you are almost a woman, soon you 
may have thoughts and feelings which you 
will hide away in your own heart, unwilling 
that even I, your mother, should divine 
them. Nay," she continued, as the girl 
raised a face full of earnest protest, " do not 
think I am vexed or grieving, it is but na- 

x2 
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tare ; each must take its turn ; the birds will 
leave their nests when their wings are grown, 
and so will you, my Sibyl. Only, dear, 
never tamper with right and wrong ; if your 
love be noble, accept it in the face of God 
and men ; but if you see in it the shadow of 
evil, cast it from you, do not stay to think 
or reason, simply fly, as from an accursed 
thing. Do this, Sibyl — not for yourself only, 
but in 'memory of those who have loved 
you, and are gone before, and for those who 
may follow after." 

Her voice had dropped almost to a whis- 
per, and resting her face against her daugh- 
ter's head, the tears fell fast amidst her 
golden curls. Never had she spoken thus 
before, never had Sibyl seen her usually 
quiet mother so moved, and without any 
apparent reason. 

" I promise, dear Mamma, I promise," she 
murmured. "Tell me, what do you fear? 
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I have no thought, no wish to leave you. I 
have no one dearer in the world than you, 
and cannot imagine I ever shall have.'* 

**Your time will come, dear/' answered 
Mrs. Arnott, smiling through her tears. 
" Only walk straight, Sibyl." 

" Yes, Mamma," answered the young girl, 
colouring deeply. She drew her mother's 
ear down on a level with her mouth, whis- 
pering, " Do you think Brownie's papa and 
mamma did anything wrong ?" 

*' There was doubtless mystery and se- 
cresy, Sibyl, and for that Brownie is cer- 
tainly suffering now." 

" It is hard, very hard," was the answer ; 
** and, since we have gone to the Convent, 
Brownie has grown to feel it, she shrinks 
away from the other girls, even from Patty, 
as if she were ashamed. Oh I Mamma, is 
there no help ?" 

" I am sorry that question of name ever 
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arose," answered Mrs. Arnott, thoughtfiilly. 
^* You ought to have told me of it at once, 
now I think Uhe least said the soonest 
mended.' We had better let the subject die 
out. At the same time, if anyone asks you, 
you may freely say her name is Mordaunt ; 
we have every reason to believe it is, and 
but for the old lady's Puritanical strictness, 
the doubt would never have existed." 

" Very well, Mamma. Now I will go and 
prepare for tea — it is past six." ^ And giving 
her mother a last kiss, she went her way. 

Brownie turned sharply round as Sibyl 
entered their common room. 

"What have you told Mamma?" she 
asked. 

" Only what happened the first days \ve 
went to the Convent ; and she says you are 
wrong not to allow it — ^that there is little or 
no doubt that your name is Mordaunt. 
Why should you worry about it, Brownie ?" 
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The latter looked at Sibyl with her large, 
thoughtful eyes, into which there had come 
of late a strange, wistful expression. At 
last she said slowly, 

'*You do not understand, Sibyl. I do- 
not much care whether my name be Mor- 
daunt or Brownie ; only " — she hesitated — 
"my mother — ^have I a living mother? 
Mamma, I love her, but still she is not, can- 
not be my own, my very own. I should 
be glad to know for certain if she were 
dead, but to feel forsaken — oh I mother, 
mother 1" 

Yes, that was what was gnawing at 
Brownie's heart, embittering her soul, and 
taking the sunshine out of her life. That 
was why people looked askance at her. 
What had she done that her mother should 
forsake her ? Her purity conceived no other 
wrong. 

" Brownie dear, it will come right some 
day,'' said Sibyl. 
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'^ It shall I I unU find out who my mo- 
ther was, and prove that she is dead, if it 
be so. Then, and then only, I shall be con- 
tented. My father — I have no doubt as to 
him. None but a father would have carried 
bis child until he dropped. I wonder 
Grandmother Mordaunt required any greater 
proof." 

Ah I Brownie, Brownie, thou art growing 
very fast — slight of form,, childish of face, 
but with the instincts of the woman's heart 
fully developed. She was silent, and turn- 
ing towards the looking-glass, brushed her 
hair, arranged her linen collar, and having 
thus completed her simple toilette, sat down 
on the edge of her bed, waiting till Sibyl 
had done the same; and in the meantime 
she sang softly, as to herself, a simple bal- 
lad. She knew nothing else — ^fashionable 
songs, operatic airs had no place in her 
repertoire. 
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"Brownie, I think your voice grows 
sweeter every day," said Sibyl. 

** I wish I could believe it ; I wish I could 
become a great singer," answered Brownie^ 
eagerly. 

" Do you mean you would like to sing 
in public, before people?" asked Sibyl. 

"First of all I should like to sing for the 
sake of singing," answered Brownie ; " if I 
could do it well. When and where would 
not much matter. There is the tea-bell. 
Come, Sibyl." 
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